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OSTON, March 4—Boston’s automobile show, the last of 

the series of exhibitions of national consequence, the snap- 
per of the whip that brings the buying public into line and sends 
them scurrying off for the last lap of the race for the new 
models, will open next Saturday evening in Mechanics Building, 
the great structure on Hunt- 
ington avenue that has been 
the scene of so many suc- 
cessful automobile shows in 
the past. This is the sev- 
enth annual show conducted 
by the Boston Automobile 
Dealers’ Association under 
the management of Chester 
I. Campbell, and there is 
every indication that it will 
exceed its predecessors in 
size and in results. Practi- 
cally every inch of space has 
been sold to exhibitors of 
motor vehicles, or the things 
that go with them, and that 
means that the show will be 
the largest of its kind in the 
country. Year after year it 
has been necessary, in order 
to keep step with the growth 
of the industry, to gain more 
space. First, the show 
spread to every part of the 
building, then the motor 
boats were crowded out, and 
this year, in order to satisfy 
the demands of prospective 
exhibitors, Manager Camp- 
bell has been obliged to dis- 
possess the restaurant and 
instead of a feast for the in- 
ner man there will be pro- 
vided in Talbot Hall a feast 
for the eyes, in the form of 
new automobiles. 

It is to the Boston show 
that all Yankee land looks 
for the latest ideas in auto- 
mobiles. Some Bostonians, 
and a few of the dealers in 
the smaller cities, go over to 
the national shows in New 
York; the smaller shows. 
Such as those in Hartford, Portland, and other places satisfy a 
certain local need, but the New Englanders who are really 
interested in the automobile and its accessories flock to the Bos- 
ton show, for they know from experience that they will find 
there practically everything that has been exhibited elsewhere, 
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and usually a number of novelties which first make their appear- 
ance in Boston. At this show, as in Chicago, there are no dis- 
tinctions of licensed or unlicensed, or previous condition of na- 
tionality, and all machines are exhibited here on an equal basis. 
Thus the visitor has the only opportunity in this part of the 
country to see domestic and 
foreign, licensed, unlicensed 
and independents together. 
The Boston show is par 
excellence a retail exposi- 
tion. It is not intended as 
a place for the meeting of 
manufacturers and agents, 
for by the middle of March 
practically all the agencies 
and sub-agencies have been 
placed. Nevertheless, there 
is usually some business of 
this sort transacted. Pri- 
marily, however, the Boston 
show is a place where the 
local dealers and the manu- 
facturers rub elbows with 
the owners and owners-to- 
be, and sales are made just 
as in the salesrooms. Of 
perhaps more importance 
than the actual sales is the 
interest which the show cre- 
ates just hefore the opening 
of the riding season. This 
is just the right time for a 
retail show, and the Boston 
dealers believe that their ex- 
hibition does more good to 
the trade by the stimulation 
of interest among the pub- 
lic than in any other way. 
There are more than four 
hundred exhibitors this year 
in the Boston show, a larger 
number than at any previ- 
ous exhibition. For show 
purposes the exhibition 
space in the great building 
has been divided into eight 
departments. Department A 
includes the main floor of 
the grand hall, devoted ex- 
clusively to the exhibits of 
pleasure cars, with a few for the trade and daily publications in- 
terested in motoring. Department B is the main floor of exhi- 
bition hall, adjoining the grand hall, and this also is set aside 
exclusively for pleasure vehicles. Department C is the basement 
under the grand hall and in this section most of the com- 
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mercial vehicles will be shown, though there will be some ex- 
hibits of sundries and of cars for which-no space could be found 
on the upper floors. Department D is the basement under the 
exhibition hall with motor cycles and their sundries. Depart- 
ment E is in the first balcony of the grand hall, and it is in this 
part of the building that many of the tire manufacturers have 
secured spaces, as well as manttfacturers of lamps and other ac- 
cessories. Departments F and G are also devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of accessories, while Talbot Hall is to be used for an over- 
flow exhibition of automobiles. Departments F, G and Talbot 
Hall are on the upper floor over Exhibition Hall. 

The Boston Automobile Dealers’ Association long ago took 
the initiative in the uniform decoration of Mechanics Building, 
on the occasion of the automobile show, and it has made some 
notable successes in the way of decorations. The New England 
apple orchard of a few years ago and the more recent Italian 
garden are well remembered. For this year Manager Campbell 
has departed somewhat from his former practise in that the 
show building will represent an interior 
rather than an out-door scene. For months 
the decorators have been at work preparing 
the mass of materials that make up the dec- 
orations, and since the first of this week 
hundreds of men have been busily engaged 
putting in place the setting for the 1909 crop 
of automobiles. That the decorative effect 
will be fully up to the stahdard of Boston 
shows is the promise of the management. 

Exhibition Hall, as it is being arranged; 
has been appropriately termed the “hall of, 
arches.” Over all the aisles there are being 
put in place great arches which will be il- 
luminated with thousands of electric lights. 
Nearly one hundred arches are to be used in 
this hall. The great posts which support the 
upper floor of Exhibition Hall have been 
_ entirely concealed and made into artistic pil- 
“lars with bases of green onyx marble. At 
the top of the marble pillars have been 
placed ivorized plaster capitals, and from 
these spring the arches which span the aisles 
and extend longitudinally down the sides. 
The arches are highly decorative with cor- 
ner beads of raised plastic ornaments. At 
the crowns of the arches are placed escutch- 
eons and the wide soffits or undersides of 
the arches are to be studded with incandes- 
cent electric lamps, each set in a decorative 
rosette. The square ceilings produced by 
the arrangement of the arches are béing cov- 
ered with sunbursts of materials in colors harmonizing with the 
general decorative scheme. In the center of each sunburst de- 
pends an electric chandelier, which, with the incandescent lamps, 
makes the archway exceedingly brilliant. The side walls and 
detached posts in Exhibition Hall have been covered with ma- 
terial in old gold and green, harmonizing well with the rest of 
the decorations. Panelling of gold moulding on the side walls 
adds to the effectiveness of the general scene. The stairways 
leading to the upper floor from Exhibition Hall are covered with 
the green onyx material to resemble onyx marble stairways. On 
the flooring of the exhibition spaces is laid a green covering. 

In Grand Hall the piece de resistance of the decorative scheme 
is the stage. This immense span, with its great proscenium arch, 
is a difficult proposition for the decorator, but in this instance the 
treatment has been extremely successful. On either side of the 
stage great pilasters of plaster have been erected. These are 
modelled in the form of decorative panels with green onyx and 
ivorized plaster bases. - Upon each panel in high relief i is a mod- 
elled female figure representing the “genus of progress.” Each 
figure holds aloft in both hands fiaming torches in which cun- 
ningly concealed electric lights flash out as the torches revolve. 
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Immediately above the heads of the genii are placed the numerals, 
“1909,” set out in’ incandescent lamps. A specially designed 
and painted curtain is draped from the top of the proscenium 
arch and this hangs in graceful folds covering not only the top 
of the stage but the sides beyond the pilasters and making a 
very pleasing effect. In connection with this curtain electric 
lamps are used in profusion, great cables of them extending along 
the edge of the folds and a fringe depending from the edges, 
Several thousand incandescent bulbs are used in this. work alone. 
The top of the stage has been covered. The side stairways and 
the central approach to the stage are treated in green onyx and 
the stage front is covered. 

The band stand is located in the center of the Grand Hall, and 
is raised to the balcony level. It has a decorative canopy above 
and is surrounded by a scroll work railing. The balcony fronts 
have been covered with an ivory shaded background, over which 
has been draped green foliage and flower decorations, entwined 
with veri-colored electric lamps. The great beams which support 
the roof have been concealed and here elec- 
tricity is used with great extravagance for 
purposes of illumination and decoration. To 
divide the exhibition spaces a special fence 
has been designed, consisting of a wooden 
scroll of pierced work with varnished rail- 
ings. At the aisle ends of each dividing 
fence are artistic corner posts, from which 
rise the standards supporting the signs. The 
signs this year are a novelty and quite dif- 
ferent from anything used in other shows. 
They consist of wrought iron standards ar- 
tistically fashioned, with an oval frame at 
the top, in which is placed the sign of the 
exhibitor. The background of the sign is 
green onyx and the letters are black and 
edged with gold. The signs are exceedingly 
neat, and the abandonment of the old-fash- 
ioned long sign adds to the commodious ef- 
fect of the hall. There are no arches in 
the Grand Hall, so there is nothing to in- 
terrupt the view. At the same time the 
spaces are divided so that there will be no 
confusion. 

In the basement less elaborate decorations 
are possible than on the floor’ above, for 
decorations that are too heavy interfere with 
the exhibitors. Nevertheless, the basement 
has been suitably decorated, the bare side- 
walls and posts being hidden, and just enough 
decoration given the ceiling to conceal the 
beams. The decorative scheme in the base- 
ment harmonizes with that of the main floors, the general color 
scheme being green and ivory. In the balconies the same signs 
and dividing fences are used as on the main floor. 

In speaking of the decorative scheme for the show, taken in 
its entirety, Manager Campbell says: “We have always taken 
especial pride in setting ‘the pace for other shows all over the 
country in this particular respect, and one can always find the 
influence of our decorations in subsequent exhibitions in other 
cities. It has become a fact that the public has become so accus- 
tomed to having its annual feasts of automobiles in attractive, 
original and really magnificent settings that the standard must 
necessarily be one not only - general beauty, but of architec- 
tural ‘excellence. 

“We studied for a considerable time as to how we could so 
thange the appearancé’ of the halls here to make them better 
than anything ever seen here before, and we feel that, to a large 
degree, we_have been successful, so that it is without trepidation 
that we will throw open the doors. The cars for exhibition pur- 
poses have been arriving steadily for several days, some haying 
come direct. from Chicago, and we also expect that when the pub- 
lic is. admitted to the show that it will be a complete one.” 
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CARS FOR PLEASURE AND COMMERCIAL USES. 


Acme—Boston Motor Co., 43 Columbus ave. 
A-K—Allen-Kingston Motor Car Co., 387 Boylston st. 
American—American Auto Co., 16 Columbus ave. 
Apperson—Fred. S. Smith, 38 Columbus ave. 

Atlas—South End Motor Car Co., 24 E. Concord st.’ 
Austin—Austin Automobile Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Autocar—Fred. S. Smith, 38 Columbus ave. 

Autocar Trucks—Autocar Equipment Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bailey—S. R. Bailey & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

Baker—A. F. Neale, 10 Columbus ave. 

Berliet-—Park Square Auto Station, Park sq. 

Brush—South End Motor Car Co., 24 E. Concord st. 
Buick—Buick Motor Co., Park sq. 

Cadillac—Alvin T. Fuller, Park sq. 
Chadwick—Curtis-Hawkins Co., 218 Eliot st. 

Chalmers- Detroit—Whitten-Gilmore Co., 907 Boylston st. 
Chase—Chase Motor Truck Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Columbia—J. H. MacAlman, 74 Stanhope st. 
Columbus—Algonquin Motor Car Co., 97 Massachusetts ave. 
DeLuxe—Kissel Kar Kompany, 741 Boylston st. 
Detroit—Anderson Carriage Co., Detroit, Mich. 
EMF—Studebaker Brothers of New York, 1020 Boylston st. 
Fiat—Fiat Automobile Co., New York City. 

Ford—Ford Motor Co., 147 Columbus ave. 
Franklin—Franklin Automobile Co., 671 Boylston st. 
Frayer-Miller—D. P. Nichols & Co., 116 W. Brookline st. 
General Trucks—General Vehicle Co., 84 State st. 
Glide—Crown Motor Car Co., Park sq. 
Gramm-Logan—Gramm-Logan Motor Car Co., Bowling Green, O. 
Grout—Henry F. Farrow, 94 Massachusetts ave. r 
Gyroscope—George H. Lowe, 11 Park sq. 
Holsman—General Auto Co., 10 Columbus ave. 
Hotchkiss—Hotchkiss Import Co., New York City. 
Hupmobile—Hupmobile Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
inter-State—S. M. Supply Co., 22 Lincoln st. 
Jackson—Jackson Automobile Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Jewel—Jewel Motor Car Co., Massilion, O. 
KisselKar—Kissel Kar Kompany, 741 Boylston st. 
Knox—Reed-Underhill Co., 222 Columbus ave. 
Lambert—Chas. A. Eaton, 64 Pembroke st. 
Lancia—Hol-Tan Co., 66 Hereford st. ‘ 
Locomobile—Locomobile Co. of America, 400 Newbury st. 
Marmon—F. E. Wing, 12 Columbus ave. 


Matheson—Matheson Auto Co., New York City. 
Maxweli—Maxwell-Briscoe-Boston Co., 121 Massachusetts ave. 
McCue—McCue Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Mitchell—W. M. Jenkins & Co., 286 Columbus ave. 
Mora—Mora Motor Car Co., Newark, N. Y. ; 
Napier—Napier Motor Co. of America, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
National—Linscott Motor Co., 163 Columbus ave. 
Oakland—Oakland Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Oldsmobile—Algonquin Motor Car Co., 97 Massachusetts ave. 
Overland—Linscott Motor Co., 163 Columbus ave. 
Packard—Alvin T. Fuller, Park sq. 

Palmer-Singer—Palmer & Singer, 1620 Broadway, New York. 
Panhard—Panhard & Levassor, 901 Boylston st. 
Peerless—Peerless Motor Co., 174 Columbus ave. 
Pennsylivania—George H. Lowe, 11 Park sq. 
Pierce-Arrow—J. W. Maguire Co., 754 Boylston st. 
Pittsburg—Stanley Webster Co., 1024 Boylston st. 

Pittsburg Six—Fort Pitt Motor Mfg. Co., New Kensington, P: 
Pixley—G. H. Pixley Co., 239 Columbus ave. 

Pope Hartford—Dodge Motor Vehicle Co., 25 Irvington st. 
Pope Waverley—Dodge Motor Vehicle Co., 25 Irvington st. 
Premier—Premier Boston Depot, 1008 Boylston st. 
Pullman—York Motor Car Co., York, Pa. 

Rambler—Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., 73 Massachusetts ave. 
Rapid—Butler Motor Car Co., 12 Harcourt st. 

Regal—George H. Lowe, 11 Park sq. 

Reo—Linscott Motor Co., 163 Columbus ave. 

Royal Tourist—George J. Dunham, 182 Columbus ave. 
Sampson—Alden Sampson Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Schacht—Schacht Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Simplex—Palmer & Singer, New York City. 

Simplex (American)—American Simplex Co., Boston, Mass 
Speedwell—Curtis-Hawkins Co., 218 Eliot st. 
Stanley—Stanley Motor Carriage Co., Newton, Mass. 
Stearns—J. H. MacAlman, 74 Stanhope st. 
Stevens-Duryea—J. W. Bowman & Co., 911 Boylston st- 
Stoddard-Dayton—Park Square Auto Station, Park sq. 
Studebaker—Studebaker Brothers, 1020 Boylston st. 
Thomas—W hitten-Gilmore Co., 907 Boylston st. 
Weich—Welch Motor Car Co., 733 Boylston st. 
White—White Co., 320 Newbury st. 

Winton—Winton Motor Carriage Co., 148 Berkeley st- 





MOTORCYCLES. 


Crouch—Crouch Motor Co., Stoneham, Mass. 
Curtiss—G. H. Curtiss Mfg. Co., Hammondsport, N.. Y. 
Excelsior—Excelsior Supply Co., Chicago. 

F. N.—Ovington Motor Co., New York City. 
Greyhound—Auto-Bi Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harley- Davidson—Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Indian—Hendee Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Merkel- Light—Merkel-Light Motor Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
Midget Bi-Car—Walton Mofor Co., Lynbrook, N. Y. 
M. M.—American Motor Car Co., Brockton, Mass. 
New Era—New Era Gas Engine Co., Dayton, O. 

N. S. U.—N. S. U. Motor Co., New York City. 
Pierce—Pierce Cycle Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Reliance—Reliance Motor Cycle Co., Owego, N. Y. 
R-S—Reading Standard Co., Reading, Pa. 
Thor—Aurora Automatic Machinery Co., Aurora, Ill 
Yale—Consolidated Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 


MAGNETOS AND TIMERS. 


Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Champion tgnition Co., Flint, Mich. 
Heinze Electric Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Hoyt Electrical Instrument Co., Penacook, N. H. 
K. W. Ignition Co., Cleveland. 
Lavalette & Co., New York City. 

Leland & Co., W. H., Worcester, Mass. 
Monitor Mfg. Co., 6 Pelham st. 
Pittsfield Spark Coil Co., Dalton, Mass. 
Splitdorf, C. F., New York City. 
Witherbee Igniter Co., New York City. 


TIRES. 


Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., 15 Park sq. 

Atlas Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Batavia Rubber Co., Batavia, N. Y. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

Boston Tire & Rubber Co., 184 Friend st. 
Commonwealth Rubber Co., Reading, Mass. 
Continental Caoutchouc Co., New York City. 
Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Dow Tire Co., New York City. 

Empire Auto Tire Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Goodyear Tire Co., Akron, O. 

G & J Tire Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, N. J. 

Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Mich. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeanette, Pa. 
Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 
Rutherford Rubber Co., Rutherford, N. 3 
Shawmut Tire Co., 97 Bedford st. 
Swinehart Clincher Tire Co., Akron, O. 


TIRE ACCESSORIES. 


Auto Tire Inflating Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hopewell Bros., 42 Osborne st. 

Leather Tire Goods Co., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Teel Mfg. Co., Medford, Mass. 

Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Zeglan Bullet Proof Cloth Co., Chicago. ! 
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BATTERIES. 


American Storage Battery Co., 8 Congress st. 
Burn Battery Co., Boston, Mass. 

Eastern Carbon Works, Jersey City, N. J. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia. 
National Carbon Co., Cleveland, O. 

Vesta Accumulator Co., Chicago. 

Witherbee Igniter Co., New York City. 


COILS AND GENERAL IGNITION. 


Champion Ignition Co., Flint, Mich. 

Heinze Electric Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Hoyt Electrical Instrument Co., Penacook, N. H. 
Leland & Co., W. H., Worcester, Mass. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co., Pearl st and Atlantic ave. 
Pittsfield Spark Coil Co., Dalton, Mass. 

Splitdorf, C. F., New York City. 


LUBRICANTS. AND LUBRICATORS. 


Columbia Lubricants Co., New York City. 
Dixon Crucible Co., John Hancock Building. 
Eagle Oil & Supply Co., 104 Broad st. 

Harris Oil Co., Providence, R. IL 

Havoline Oil Co., 749 Boylston st. 

Haws, George A., New York City. 

Kellom & Co., Philadelphia. 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadelphia. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricants Co., New York City. 
Randall-Faichney Co., Causeway st. 

Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., 44 Commercial st. 
Underhay Oil Co., 77 Batterymarch st. 

Vacuum Oil Co., Rochester, N. Y. " 
White & Bagley Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Young & Kimball, 111 Purchase st. 


SHOCK ABSORBERS AND RUNNING GEAR. 


American Stepney Spare Wheel Co., New York City. 
Flentje, Ernest, Cambridge, Mass 

Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

Hartford Suspension Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Kilgore Mfg. Co., 585 Boylston st. 

Sager Co., J. H., Rochester, N. Y. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. - 


SPEEDOMETERS. 


Auto Improvemént Co., 319 Columbus ave. 
Hoffecker Co., 222 Eliot st. 

Jones Speedometer Co., New York City. 
Jones, Wm. Herbert, 147 Columbus ave. 
Loring Auto Appliance Co., New York City. 
Parker Mfg. Co., Roxbury, Mass. 

Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Warner Instrument Co., 925 Boylston st. 


PUMPS, MUFFLERS AND HORNS. 


Compressed Air Power Co., 35 Congress st. 
Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

Nightingale Whistle Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Randall-Faichney Co., Causeway st. 


MATERIALS. 


Cramp Ship & Engine Co., Philadelphia. 
Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co., 385 Putnam ave. 
Federal Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Lebanon Steel Casting Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
National Tube Co., New York City. 

Standard Welding Co., Cleveland. 

Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ENDURANCE RUN FROM NEW YORK TO BOSTON SHOW 


HAT New York automobile circles welcome a chance for a 
run to Boston has been shown by the fact that, to date, 
there are twelve entries promised by tradesmen and private 
owners to Mills & Moores, who have been given charge of the 
first spring endurance contest. The Chester I. Campbell trophy 
has been donated by L. H. Perlman, the New York Welch agent, 
who is the present holder of it, with the suggestion that it be put 
up for annual competition, to be won twice to be retained. 
Two Franklin cars, two Loziers, and one each of the following 
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CARBURETERS AND GAS TANKS. 
Allen Fire Dept. Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 

Boston Auto Gage Co., 8 Waltham st. 

Bowser & Co., S. F., 255 Atlantic ave. 

Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., 17 Pear! st. 

Sexton Can Co., 2 Hartford st. 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co., 319 Columbus ave. 


LAMPS. 


Atwood Mfg. Co., Amesbury, Mass. 
Gray & Davis, Amesbury, Mass. 


SHIELDS, TOPS, AND BODY MOUNTINGS. 


Allen Auto Specialty Co., New York City. 
Badger & Sons Co., E. B., 63 Pitts st. 
Bi-Motor Equipment Co., 177 Portland st. 
Chase & Co., L. C., 89 Franklin st. 
Columbia Tire & Top Co., 97 Haverhill st. 
Hillman Auto Supply Co., 446 Tremont st. 
Hume Carriage Co., 66 Stanhope st. 
Moran, S. J., 322 Main st. 

Murray & Co., P. A., Newton, Mass. 
Pantasote Co., New York City. 

Polson, W. F., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Waugh & Co., Chas., Cambridge, Mass. 


WRENCHES AND OTHER TOOLS. 


Coates Clipper Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Coes Wrench Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Norton Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Oliver Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Perfection Wrench Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Smith Co., Wm. J., New Haven, Conn. 
Sterling Hardware Co., New York City. 
Walden Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Wilkinson & Co., A. J., 184 Washington st. 


IN GENERAL. 


Aetna Life Ins. Co., 4 Liberty sq. 

Allen & Son, M. W., 27 Columbus ave. 
Angier Co., 735 Boylston st. 

Boyd, F. Shirley, 889 Boylston st. 
Byrne, Thomas W., 8 Doane st. 
Chanler & Farquhar Co., 36 Federal st. 
Colgan Co., J. W., Sudbury st. 

Connell, W. J., 36 Columbus ave. 

Couch & Seeley, 10 Thatcher st. 
Coward, J. D., 222 Eliot st. 

Downing, C. J., New York City. 
Empire Sales Co., New York City. 
Forbes, Walter J., 220 Congress st. 
Ford Co., Percy, 226 Columbus ave. 
Goppeit, Fred. A., Waterbury, Conn. ° 
Gordon Auto Supply Co., 1024 Boylston st. 
Harriman Bros., 303 Exchange st. 
Harvey Co., Arthur C., 374 Congress st. 
Kidder, Chas. W., Stoneham, Mass. 
Knapp-Greenwood Co., Farmington, Mass. 
Maryland Casualty Co., 75 Kilby st. 
Miller, Chas. E., 97 Reade st. 
Moore-Smith Co., 250 Devonshire st. 





Nuggey Polish Co., New York City. fur 
Post & Lester Co., 821 Boylston st. bee 
Russell Co., T. F., 105 Summer st. Ste 
Salman & Co., John A., 17 Bromfield st. 
Springfield Portland Construction Co., Springfield, Mass. ee 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. wil 
Twin Elm Spring Co., Lexington, Mass. Ste 
Walker Lithographing Co., 221 High st. izit 
Ward & Sons, Edgar T., 23 Purchase st. | 
Winestock Mfg. Co., Perkinsville, Vt. 8 } 
s the 
fat 
M: 
wR Ny ees mi 
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have been listed: Haynes, Stearns, Renault, Zust, Mora, White, all 
Thomas and Acme. It is confidently expected that many more a 
than this will start from Columbus Circle on next Thursday : 
. . € 
morning, March 11. R. H. Johnston of the White Company, M 
will precede the contestants and pilot them from Worcester into . 
Boston, while members of the various local clubs will show the N 
way through New Haven, Hartford, and Worcester. The cars 


will run on a twenty mile an hour schedule, and will be required 
to check at a number of places en route. ; 
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OSTON, March 4.—No section of the country possesses so 
much wealth in proportion to area as New England; no 
group of six States has such good roads, and in few parts of the 
world can the traveler enjoy such a variety of scenery in com- 
paratively a short journey. It is no wonder, therefore, that this 
northeast corner of the nation attracts motorists from far and 
wide, and that its people were first to take- up the automobile. 
Primarily New England is not an automobile manufacturing 
center; there are a few factories and they produce some of the 
best cars, but the main interest of New England in automobiles 
is as a consumer rather than a producer. In Massachusetts alone 
there are some 18,000 cars. Probably in the other five States 
there are at least as many more, and during the Summer months 
thousands of machines from every part of the union use the New 
England roads. The White Mountains, the Maine coast, the 
Berkshires and Cape Cod are accustomed to the registration tags 
of Illinois and Indiana, of Pennsylvania and of New Jersey and 
other places more remote. Over the main thoroughfares there 
is a tremendous traffic of pneumatic-tired vehicles. That New 
England appreciates the value of autoing cannot be denied and 
that it is trying to make things pleasant for the motorist also is 
true. Massachusetts was one of the very first States to adopt a 
motor vehicle law, and it was upon the statute of 1903 that many 
of the laws passed in other States have been based, though some 
of the copies have been far less lenient toward the motorist than 
the original. And from year to year, often at the request of the 
autoists themselves, the law has been changed until it is regarded 
as one of the fairest statutes of the kind in existence. Some of 
the other States have gone further than Massachusetts. Connec- 
ticut has a new law, and in some respects a better one; Rhode 
Island has a more liberal speed limit, and the laws of New 
Hampshire and Maine excel in some points. But taken as a 
whole, the New England States have been fair to motorists in 
the past in the matter of laws. Now they are considering a 
further step in the adoption of a uniform law. Such a law has 
been drafted and is before the law-making bodies in several 
States. If it is generally adopted, New England will set the 
rest of the country another example and tourists by motor car 
will appreciate the advantage of being able to travel from one 
State into another without being under the necessity of familiar- 
izing themselves with a new code of laws and rules every time 
a boundary line is crossed. 

But New England is doing much more for the automobilist 
than providing fair and uniform laws; it is giving him what is 
far more important, the best roads in America. Here again 
Massachusetts leads. The old Bay State has something like 700 
miles of scientifically built, smooth macadam highways stretching 
from one end to the other of the commonwealth and connecting 
all the important centers of population. And this Spring, when 
one little stretch of State highway near the famous Jacob’s 
Ladder, in the Berkshires, is finished, a motorist may enter 
Massachusetts at its westerly end and may travel its whole length 
to Boston almost without leaving the delightful macadam road. 
New Hampshire has taken up the good-roads movement since 
automobiles began to throng its highways. So far it has worked 
in a small way, building pieces of road here and there with the 
co-operation of the local authorities. But the Granite State is 
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now proposing to branch out on a larger scale, by constructing 
three trunk lines of State highway over the routes most traveled 
by motorists. One of these will begin at Portsmouth and ex- 
tend up through the Ossipees and through the Crawford Notch 
of the White Mountains. The second will be through the Mer- 
rimac Valley, taking in the important cities of Nashua, Man- 
chester and Concord. The third route will be that of the “Ideal 
tour,” up through the Connecticut Valley. Maine has not yet 
felt the demand for good roads as strongly as some of the other 
States, but the strength of motoring is growing in the Pine Tree 
State, as indicated by the vigorous shows that have been held in 
Portland and in Bangor, and there is little doubt that soon there 
will be improved roads along the main lines of vehicular traffic. 
Vermont also has felt the necessity of catering to the growing 
number of citizens and visitors who use the modern method of 
travel, and Rhode Island has done much in providing roads. 

Connecticut is constantly extending its macadam highways, 
and disputes with Massachusetts for supremacy in having the 
most complete system. So far all the New England States have 
been working along lines of their own, suiting their road build- 
ing to local needs, but now it is seriously proposed that they 
work in unison to provide a series of through trunk routes, so 
as to give autoists continuous good roads from one State into 
another. Thus, it may not be so very far in the future when 
the visiting motorist may have the best of highways, from the 
time he reaches the western boundary lines of Connecticut or 
Massachusetts, until he reaches his destination at a Maine sea- 
side resort, or a White or Green Mountain‘retreat. There is just 
one shadow on this fair picture of New England as the motor- 
ist’s Utopia, for the best of roads, no matter how well con- 
structed, wear out under heavy traffic and, it is claimed by some, 
more rapidly under the swiftly moving and heavy motor cars 
than under horses and horse-drawn vehicles. Authorities argue 
that, in order that they may enjoy the sport, motorists must have 
good roads, but if they have them, and aid in wearing them out 
they should contribute toward their restoration. Therefore, 
there is a very strong movement, in several of the New England 
States, toward increasing the tax that is imposed on automobiles 
under the name of a registration fee. The most popular method 
of doing this is the graded horsepower tax included in the pro- 
posed uniform law. 

Automobiles have been sold so long and in such quantities in 
the New England States that it would seem almost as if the buy- 
ing power of the public. must be exhausted, or that everybody 
of means must be supplied, but the contrary seems to be the 
case. It would be hard to find a dealer who does not predict 
that 1909 will be the biggest year yet. Trade has been good all 
through the Winter, and there is every proospect that it will 
hold good throughout the Spring. Many a dealer, who took a 
liberal allotnient of cars last Summer, has been clamoring at the 
factory for more to satisfy his customers, and people who visit 
the Boston show with their minds made up to buy some popular 
model and with money in their pockets will find that the very 
best they can get is a late May or a June delivery. One promi- 
nent Boston dealer, who has the larger part of New England as 
his territory, will go into the show with more than 400 cars actu- 
ally sold this season. Good business is not in isolated cases, but 
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is to be found all along the line and the demand is from all parts 
of New England. Few of the dealers in the best known cars 
have had as many enclosed cars'as they could have sold during 
the Winter months, and they now find themselves in much the 
same position in respect to the more popular types of touring 
cars. It does not seem to matter much, this year, whether a 
dealer has a $4,000 car or one at $500—the demand is strong. 
There are, naturally, more customers for the low-priced than 
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for the high-priced cars. If anything, the touring car is the 
more popular model this year, purchasers apparently caring legs 
for the roadster than they did when it was more of a novelty, and 
the newest four-seated rigs have not caught on with very much 
promise of popularity. It is surprising, say Boston dealers, 
whose operations extend all over New England, the number of 
machines the smaller cities and the country districts are taking 
this season. The demand outside the large cities is very heavy. 


SOME PREVIOUS HISTORY OF BOSTON SHOWS 


OSTON, March 4.—The exhibition of motor vehicles and 
their accessories, which will be opened in Mechanics’ 
Building on Saturday evening, is called the seventh annual Bos- 
ton automobile show, under the auspices of the Boston Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association. This is a correct statement, so far as 
it goes, for the dealers’ association was organized in 1902 and 
held its first show the following year. Eut in giving the impres- 
sion that Boston automobile shows date back only seven years 
it is incorrect, for the first exhibition of automobiles in Boston 
took place in 1898, eleven years ago, and it was held in Me- 
chanics’ Building, where the present show is housed. 

The 1808 exhibition was a sort of side-show of the Mechanics’ 
Fair, an industrial exposition held usually every three years by 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association. The main 
floors of the building were occupied with displays of all sorts of 
machinery and apparatus of various sorts, but down in one cor- 
ner of the basement, in a space not larger than is occupied now 
by any of a dozen large concerns, was the “horseless carriage” 
exhibit. The display was visited by many people and the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association offered prizes aggre- 
gating $1,100 for automobile events one afternoon during the 
fair at the Charles River bicycle track, then in its glory. For 
several years after the first display of automobiles in Boston 
there were annual exhibits in connection with some larger pro- 
duction, like a food fair, the promoters being glad to obtain two 
or three of the crude vehicles of that day as curiosities. 

In 1901 a group of promoters came to the city and pro- 
posed to have a big show of automobiles in Mechanics’ Build- 
ing. The manufacturers, however, had not been educated up to 
paying the prices for show space that prevail nowadays, and they 
were staggered by the cost of exhibiting. Few of them, there- 
fore, took kindly to the automobile show proposition, and the 
grand display amounted to little. The public did not patronize 
it very generously and those that went saw comparatively few 
machines. By the time the next year came around, however, 
Boston had an automobile club, which desired to be as promi- 
nent as possible, and a strong nucleus of dealers in the city got 
together and proposed to run the 1902 show. They were not 
over-ambitious and were content to secure for their show a sec- 
tion of Mechanics’ Building, in which a large fair was being held. 
The clubmen and the dealers co-operated and worked for the 
success -of the show, and for its size, it was interesting. There 
was a street parade of automobiles, the cars starting -at Me- 
chanics’ Building and passing through the business section of the 
city. There were steam, electric and gasoline cars in line, and 
the public took much interest in the parade. 

It was during the progress of the 1902 show that the dealers 
formed an organization for the purpose of co-operation in trade 
matters and for show promotion. But despite the advance the 
industry and the trade had made by 1903 the first exhibition of 
that year was not successful. The failure was attributed to the 
inability of the clubmen, who had assisted in the previous show, 
and the dealers to work together. In the early Winter they de- 
cided to have a union show, but it developed very soon that 
both parties to the scheme wanted to be in charge, and the re- 
sult was the usual one—they separated. The clubmen, who were 
practically all private owners, organized the New England Auto- 
mobile Association and secured the main hall of Mechanics’ 


Building for a week in February, when the New England Ken- 
nel Club was using the rest of the building for its dog show. 
Very few of the dealers put cars in this show with the result 
that the display was made up largely of privately owned cars, 
and the chief attractions were “stunts” which were performed in 
a small ring and in the open space in the center of the hall, 

The first show held exclusively by the dealers was in March 
of 1903, and it took place in Symphony Hall. There were about 
eight spaces, and the exhibit included the Darracq, Franklin, 
Crestmobile, Rambler, Eclipse, Northern, Winton, White, Colum- 
bia, Peerless, Baker electric, Locomobile, Pope-Robinson, Pres- 
cott steamer, Stevens-Duryea, Knox, Renault, De Dion, Autocar, 
Oldsmobile, Packard, Stanley, Upton, Waltham and a few oth- 
ers. The descendants of some of these cars will be seen in the 
coming Boston show; others have passed almost from memory. 
The show lasted a week and was very successful, the gate re- 
ceipts exceeding the expectations of the promoters. Symphony 
Hall was also used for the 1904 show, which was held by the 
dealers’ association, but more of the building was required than 
the previous year and there was a more comprehensive display 
of automobiles, motorcycles and motor boats. This show saw 
the beginning of uniform decorations at automobile shows, a 
practice used ever since in Boston. 

When preparations began for the 1905 show it was apparent 
that Symphony Hall would not be large enough to hold all the 
exhibits, and the association moved down to Mechanics’ Build- 
ing, taking the whole structure for a week in March. That year 
there was a split among the dealers, and some of them conducted 
a separate shown in Symphony Hall. The main show was suc- 
cessful, while the smaller show did not have a very large at- 
tendance. In 1906 both Mechanics’ Building and Symphony Hall 
were used for show purposes, the Symphony Hall space being 
taken largely by the representatives of imported cars. That 
year Horticultural Hall, which had been used previously for 
motor boats, was not taken, the motor boat division being in the 
basement of Mechanics’ Building. The 1906 show was a great 
success and the halls were crowded all through the week. 

It was in 1907 that Manager Chester I. Campbell conceived the 
idea of a New England apple orchard as the setting for the 
automobile show, and his success in carrying out that idea was 
notable. The demand for space was greater than ever, two 
years ago, and the management was compelled to take a lease of 
Horticultural Hall to accommodate all who wished to exhibit 
automobiles, motor boats and accessories. That plan of having 
one part of the show separated from the main exhibit was never 
successful, and though everything possible was done in 1907 to 
induce people to visit the Horticultural Hall display the attend- 
ance was not very good. The main display in Mechanics’ Build- 
ing was crowded steadily. Before the end of the show week. 
however, it became clear that the automobile and the motor boat 
had reached the parting of the ways. The automobile trade has 


become so large, and the Boston show was recognized by the 
manufacturers as so important, that the entire space in Me- 
chanics’ Building was needed. On the other hand, the motor 
boat people objected to being crowded into the basement with 
inadequate space, and with the counter-attraction better placed 
in the same building. They, therefore, decided to go their own 
way, and last year held the first separate show of motor boats.. 
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Bay STATERS IN NEw HOME 








OSTON, March 1.— 
Housed in the 
beautiful Carlton Hotel 
on Boylston street at 
the entrance to the 
park system, occupying 
the major portion of 
the ground floor, in 
quarters which in this city are acknowl- 
edged to be the most commodious and 
richly decorated clubrooms in Boston, 
the Bay State Association is luxuriously 
and comfortably now at home, with 
surroundings that will increase its 
popularity among its members and 
consequently broaden the scope of its 
activities. 

The history of the Bay State Associa- 
tion has been intimately linked with its 
clubhouse features, having moved sev- 
eral times from place to place, as the 
membership increased and required more room, and as the im- 
portance of the organization in automobiling circles grew. Like 
many other now prosperous bodies, it began its existence in a 
very quiet and unostentatious manner. In December of 1904 a 
few of the prominent automobilists of Boston thought the time 
was ripe for an active association to promote and protect motor- 
ing interests, when legislators were threatening the passage of 
hostile bills. 

Another object of the association was to further the automo- 
bile industry by the promotion of tours, contests and races. How 
well it has succeeded is now well known to the automobile world. 
At its start it was fortunate to possess such prominent motorists 
as Harlan W. Whipple, Elliot C. Lee, both past presidents of the 
American Automobile Association; L. R. Speare, president then 
and now of the Bay Staters, first president of the National body; 
H. L. Bowden, and F. Tudor. 

During the first years of its existence its location was at the 
Lenox Hotel, but this place soon proved inadequate to accommo- 
date the rapidly increased membership, and the casino of the 
Woodland Park Hotel, at Auburndale, was secured. This, in its 
turn, was soon found insufficient to answer the requirements of 
the membership of 600 which the association had reached. A 
committee was chosen to select a suitable house in the city, and 
the association took possession of 282 Dartmouth street, one of 
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location was suggested 
and taken. 

The Carlton was 
erected at a cost of 
half a million dollars 
by its present owner, 
Gardner H. Shaw, and 
in addition he expend- 
ed $10,000 on the alter- 
ations and decorations 
of the clubrooms. A 
number of beautiful 
rooms were set aside and specially fur- 
nished and finished. The café is ex- 
cellent, and the billiard room is unique, 
being furnished in dark green oak to 
represent old hand-hewn timbers, pan- 
eled in the same style, with a heavy 
beamed ceiling and an antique fireplace. 
A special entrance has been constructed 
of marble for the use of the members. 
There is a large waiting room joining 
the secretary’s office, and large rotunda, 
used for a reading room. The design of this room is Colonial. 

The present officers are: Lewis R. Speare, president; Harlan 
W. Whipple, vice-president ; J. S. Hathaway, treasurer ; J. Fortes- 
que, secretary; directors, G. W. McNear, Dr. J. F. Hovestadt, 
F. A. Hinchcliffe, Gardner H. Shaw and C. F. Whitney. 
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BOSTON AS A MOTOR MART FOR NEW ENGLAND 


OSTON, March 4.—The automobile trade in Boston, like 
most other things in the Hub, is conservative; it is not 
subject to sky-rocketing and sudden changes, and a firm once 
established.is pretty sure to stay in business, subject to the ordi- 
nary changes. For this reason changes are not frequent, and 
in the automobile district it is easy to find men who have been 
handling the same car for a long series of years, some of them 
dating back to the very earliest days. That not a single Boston 
automobile firm of recognized standing came to grief during the 
trying times of last winter, when from all over the country 
came reports of failures, is strong testimony of the strength of 
the local trade. 

Geographically the trade has spread out, the agents and 
branches taking larger quarters as their business has increased. 
Almost anybody who has been familiar with the local trade for a 
few years back can remember when the major part of the auto- 
mobiles were sold in old railroad sheds and other inexpensive 
quarters in the vicinity of Park Square. Only the most cour- 
ageous dealers occupied stores along Columbus avenue, and they 
in the main were bicycle dealers who had taken on the automo- 
bile as a side line, but who depended upon the bicycle trade for 
the larger part of their income. 


How Boston’s Auto Trade Has Changed Location. 

In late years all this has changed, and the atitomobile district 
extends from Massachusetts avenue on the south to Park 
Square on the north, a distance of a mile and a half. Along 
upper Boylston street the owners of propérty cannot rebuild 
fast enough to supply automobile salesrooms, even at the very 
high rents that are charged. It is along Boylston street that the 
greatest growth has taken place during the past year, and there 





are now in process of reconstruction a number of buildings 
which, when completed, will be occupied by automobile or acces- 
sories’ dealers. The great demands for space in the locality have 
been evidenced by the many requests for information. 


Some Trade Changes Since the Last Show. 

Since the last show several concerns have gone out of busi- 
ness or been succeeded by others with different names. The 
Harry Fosdick Company, which used to handle the Atlas and the 
Springfield, retired, and the F. E. Randall Company, which had 
the Pennsylvania and Pullman agencies, is also no longer on the 
trade list. The W. A. Frederick Company has been succeeded 
by the American Automobile Company, and the E. P. Blake 
Company has given up the retail end of the Jackson business, 
retaining only the wholesale department. The Columbia Motor 
Vehicle Company, the branch of the Electric Vehicle Company, 
has been closed, and recently Morgan B. Kent, the Stearns 
agent, withdrew, John H. MacAlman taking the agency. The 
Shawmut Motor Car Company, whose activities have been 
greatly hampered by a fire in its factory at Stoneham, no longer 
has a Boston salesroom, its Boylston street quarters being oc- 
cupied now by the Michelin Tire Company. The Buick Motor 


“ Car Company’s branch has succeeded Stranahan-Eldridge Com- 


pany as the sales representative of the Buick. The Dragon 
Motor Company branch closed with the company, and the Mor- 
rison & Price Company, agents for the Rainier and Wayne, dis- 
solved. 

There are in Boston practically three score agencies and 
branches, and they represent 75 different makes of cars, a larger 
number than in any previous year. Affiliated with the trade in 
one way or another are some 350 concerns. There are nearly a 
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score of large garages. A complete list of the Boston automo- 
bile trade and the street locations is herewith appended: 


Sewing Machine Supply Co., 22 Lincoln St...... Inter-State. 

Harry S. Merry, 24 Tennyson St................. Jackson. 

American Automobile Co., Motor Mart.......... American. 

Auto Motoe’ Ge., 35: Fete Gas so oicc se pad cece ek oie Pennsylvania, 
Regal. 

Curtis-Hawkins Co., Motor Mart................. Chadwick, 
Speedwell. 

Buick Motor Co., Motor Mart...................+-. Buick. 

Alvan T. Pruallet, BEGCOE BiB o cn cnc ccc ccc ccccsions Packard, 
Cadillac. 

F. E. Wing Motor Car Co., Motor Mart.......... Marmon. 

Crown Motor Car Co., Motor Mart............... Pullman, 
Glide. 

Park Square Auto Station, Motor Mart.......... Alco, 
Stoddard-Dayton. 

General Automobile Co., Motor Mart............. Holsman. 

Boston Motor Car Co., Motor Mart............... Acme. 

Everett S. Litchfield, Motor Mart.................+ Austin. 

George H. Lowe, 11 Park Sq...........-cse--ee: Gyroscope. 

Fred 8S. Smith, 38 Columbus Ave................. Apperson, 
Autocar, 
Oakland. 

Ford Motor Co., 147 Columbus Ave............... Ford. 

George J. Dunham Co., 188 Columbus Ave....... Royal Tourist. 

Peerless Motor Car Co., 176 Columbus Ave....... Peerless. 

Linscott Motor Co., 163 Columbus Ave........... National, 
Overland, 
Reo. 

Winton Motor Carriage Co., 148 Berkeley St..... Winton. 

Reed-Underhill Co., 222 Columbus Ave........... Knox. 

W. M. Jenkins Co., 286 Columbus Ave........... Mitchell. 

C. S. Henshaw, 288 Columbus Ave............... Haynes. 

F. R. Parker, 243 Columbus Ave............++.+ Elmore. 

Locomobile Company of America, 589 Boylston St Locomobile. 

Franklin Automobile Co., 671 Boylston St......... Franklin. 

Kissel Kar Kompany, 741 Boylston St........ .... Kissel Kar. 

Mills-Kennedy Co., 738 Boylston St.............. Welch. 

J. W. Maguire Co., 745 Boylston St.............. Pierce. 

Fiat Automobile Co., 885 Boylston St.............. Fiat. 


Bartlett & Jacobs, 887 Boylston St............... Allen- Kingston. 





J. H. MacAlman, 889 Boylston St................ Columbia, 
Stearns. 
H. C. & C. D. Castle, 893. Boylston St............. Lozier. 
Whitten-Gilmore Co., 907 Boylston St............ Thomas, 
Chalmers. 
J. W. Bowman Co., 911. Boylston St.............. Stevens-Durpea. 
Wie6 Sis. Ce., Gia v'c oben adek tense cseus cowl Lancia. 
The White Company, 320 Newbury St............White. 
Premier Boston Depot, 1008 Boylston St......... Premier, 
Selden. 
Studebaker Bros. Co., 1020 Boylston St............ Studebaker, 
E-M-F. 
Maxwell-Briscoe Boston Co., 121 Massachusetts 
PN PP OP re ae eee 8 oy ee ee Maxwell. 
Grout Auto Co., 117 Massachusetts Ave..........: Grout. 


Algonquin Motor Car Co., 97 Massachusetts Ave... Oldsmobile. 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Co., 93 Massachusetts Ave. ..Rambler. 


Panhard & Levassor, 92 Massachusetts Ave...... Panhard. 
Roy E. Faye, Quincy Sq., Cambridge............ Matheson. 
Alfred Cutler Morse, Motor Mart................. Renault. 
Dodge Motor Vehicle Co., Irvington St............ Pope- Hartford, 
Waverley. 
Butler Motor Car Co., Harcourt St............... Rapid. 
French Carriage Co., 92 Summer St.............. Clement, 
Bailey. 
South End Motor Car Co., 24 E. Concord St...... Brush, 
Atlas. 
C. A. Eaton, 64 Pembroke St..................06. Lambert. 
D. P. Nichols & Co., 11 Edgewood St............. Frayer-Millec. 
A. FB. .WMemle, Metal. BEG. ccc ce cccoescvccvtscvecee Baker. 
G. H. Proctor Supply Co., 25 Irvington St......... Mora. 
Stanley Motor Carriage Co., Newton............. Stanley. 
The G. H. Pixley Co., 239 Columbus Ave......... Pixley. 
Stanley Webster Co., 1024 Boylston St............ Pittsburg. 
General Vehicle Co., 84 State St.................. Electric trucks. 


These vacancies in the trade list have been more than filled 
by new agencies. The Sewing Machine Supply Company, of 22 
Lincoln Street, has taken the Inter State agency with Victor A. 
Charles, formerly Rambler branch manager, as its agent. Harry 
S. Merry, of 24 Tennyson street, is now in charge of the Jack- 
son retail sales, and the Auto Motor Company is a new firm that 
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handles the Pennsylvania and the Regal-Detroit. George ]. 
Lowe, the veteran dealer, is connected with the Gyroscope. The 
Crown Motor Car Company has lately taken on the Pullman 
line, and Fred S. Smith has added the Oakland to his ageney, 
which includes that for the Apperson and the Autocar. George 
J. Dunham has left the city to become president of the Royal 
Tourist Company, but his name remains in the George J. Dun- 
ham Company, Royal Tourist agents. The Linscott Motor Com- 
pany has added the Overland to the National and the Reo. 
J. H. MacAlman now represents the Stearns as well as the 
Columbia, and the Kissel Kar Kompany is a newcomer during 
the year, succeeding the H. C. Stratton Company. The Stude- 
baker branch has the E-M-F. agency and Grout Motor Car 
Company has the agency for that car. 





Branch Houses of Leading Makers Are Plentiful. 
Many of the leading manufacturers maintain branches in Bos- 
ton, such as the Ford, Buick, Peerless; Winton, Locomobile, 
Franklin, White, Premier, Studebaker, Maxwell’ and Rambler. 
The importers are also well represented. The Panhard & 
Levassor, Hol-Tan Company and Fiat have branches, and there 
are agencies handling the Renault, Hotchkiss and other ears 
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from abroad.” The personnel of the trade has changed but little. i ~ llddlichiee 
Bi-MOTOR EQUIPMENT CO 





Alvan T. Fuller, of the Packard and Cadillac; J. W. Maguire, 
of the Pierce, and F. E. Wing, of ‘the~Marmon, are some of the 
longest established dealers who have handled the same cars for 
years. J. W. Bowman, the Stevens-Duryea agent, is, compara- 
tively a newcomer, having been. in business here only two years, 
but he has won a high place in the local trade and is considered 
one of the largest dealers in the city. The Reed-Underhill Com- 
pany, the Knox agents, date back to the early days. 


ENDURANCE RUN FOR DETROIT DEALERS 


Detroit, March 1.—An outgrowth of the local automobile show 
is a four-day endurance run that will be given by the Detroit 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, April 27 to 30. The first day’s 
run will be to Port Huron and return; the second to Jackson 
and back; third to Lansing and return; fourth to Pontiac, Roches- 
ter, Orion, Oxford, Lapeer, Flint, Fenton, Holly, Clarkston, 
Pontiac and back to Detroit. A day’s mileage under these 
schedules would be from 100 miles up, and suitable prizes will be 
awarded in the three classes into which entrants will be divided. 
Cars will be parked each night around the Tuller Hotel. 
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Maxwell Demonstrating Models that Are Making a Tour of New England, Visiting the Agencies, Under Their Own Power. 


MAXWELL SHOW CARS ON PARADE, 


Boston, March 4.—A distinct novelty in a demonstrating or 
show campaign has been started throughout New England by 
the Maxwell-Briscoe Boston Company, that of going to nearly all 
of the important towns, and first parading the new models with 
all the local Maxwells in a decorated procession, and then of 
showing the new members in the evening at the headquarters of 
the various agents. 

Ford and Lyon, the Fitchburg Maxwell agents, originated the 
scheme for a three-day show in January, with a parade each day, 
between the hours of 12 and 1, of the new models and all the 
local cars available, covering the business and residential streets, 
after which the 1909 cars were on exhibition during the after- 
noon and evening. The result was so profitable that the Boston 
branch decided to go all over New England, taking the cars 
under their own power from place to place. 

The following towns and cities were visited: In Massachusetts, 
Malden, Brockton, Worcester, Fall River, Taunton, Waltham, 
Haverhill, Peabody, Springfield, Milford, Maynard, Webster, New 
Bedford, Attleboro, Lowell, Lawrence, Gloucester and Holyoke, 
and Woonsocket and Providence in Rhode Island. After the 
Boston show the cars will again be sent upon the road. 






Viomppu es 





GARAGE FOR ELECTRIC CARS ALONE. 


Boston, March 4.—As a result of the great increase in the use 
of electric automobiles in this city in recent months, there has 
been built here for the Dodge Motor Vehicle Company, the 
Boston agent for Waverly electrics, the largest garage and bat- 
tery station for electric cars in the east. Mr. Benway, of the 
Iccal concern in speaking of the great increase in business and 
the building of the new place, said, “The erection of this struc- 
ture will facilitate our caring for practically any number of 
electric cars and our force of battery experts and electricians, 
who are familiar with all makes of storage batteries and electric 
vehicles, places us in a position to turn out work pertaining to 
them better than ever before. We are able to do work promptly 
and at lowest prices, and in addition to repairing or caring for 
cars, we are now building sparking and vehicle batteries of 
our own, guaranteed as to life and mileage per charge. 

“This, with our line of Waverly electrics, including ten models 
of pleasure cars ranging in price from $1,150 to $2,150, has 
placed us in a position to please anyone looking for electrics. 
We have found many who have wished to buy cars of this type 
of motive power but who did not do so until a special garage 
and business for them was opened.” 


Be 





A Leading Boston Garage that Is Exclusively Devoted to the Sale and Storage of Electric Automobiles. 
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OSTON, March 4.—Taxicab use in this city, according to A. 
E. Morrison, has undergone much change in recent months, 
so that instead of proving a failure where they had not been 
successfully used before, they have proven exceedingly popular 
and now really a necessity in transportation. The Taxi-Service 
Company, the largest in the field, began operating its Berliet 
cabs on September 1 of last year, and after six months of work 
its experience has shown that Bostonians appreciate this quick 
method of getting from place to place. 

Facing an outlay of enormous sums of money for machines 
and equipment, and with warnings of failure from the records 
of other concerns which had tried the business, it was freely 
predicted that success would be impossible, especially because 
there was already one other company in the field and not room 
for two. Time has proven the fallacies of these opinions, for 
the new firm now has forty-three cabs in this city alone, with 
twenty-five more coming at a rate of five each week, covering 
the entire field around the city, including the leading hotels, 
theatres, stations and other places where it is natural to find 
persons to whom the use of taxicabs is now necessary, or at 
least convenient. 7 

With H. Bradford Lewis as president, George F. Smith as vice- 
president, John M. Stewart as treasurer, and A. E. Morrison as 
manager, and a great deal of courage to face the obstacles 
thrown up, the company started in the fall and its judgment has 
proven sound by the phenomenal success of the enterprise. There 
are few transportation companies which pay for a long time 
after beginning, but the caxicabs immediately found favor with 
the public, and the expetses for operating the cars on the very 
first day were covered by the receipts. The financial condition 
of the company is now splendid, for it owns every one of its 
cabs and is able to pay dividends upon its stock. 

Knowing the mistake of false economy in purchasing cheap or 
untried equipment, the highest grades of cabs were thoroughly in- 
vestigated, both as to quality and appearance, without special 
tegard to price, feeling that an expensive machine might be the 
more economical in the end, through lack of necessity for exten- 
sive and frequent repairs. A powerful car was required, with 
ample seating capacity, and one that could be used by any one 


Equipment of the Taxi-Service Company of Boston, Which Will Have the Exclusive Taxicab Service Privilege for the Boston Show. 
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without feeling that a cheap-looking machine was being em- 
ployed. The product of the American Locomotive Company, the 
Berliet cab, was selected, and again the sound judgment of the 
firm was shown, for these machines have given the excellent 
service and low up-keep expense promised by the makers. 

To distinguish.them from competitors, the door of each has 
been painted a dull yellow, and they can be readily recognized at 
some distance. So much business has developed that at times 
only about 90 per cent. of it can be handled, though, of course, 
each succeeding week, with its arrival of five cars, is showing 
less of a loss of the business that calls for taxicabs. The com- 
pany controls the service at the hotels Lenox, Thorndike, 
Brewster, Boston Tavern, Tuilleries and Empire and the National 
Shawmut bank, besides meeting all trains at the South Terminal 
Station, and following up service desired at many other places 
in and around the Hub. 

Having made a success of its work here, the Taxi-Service 
Company some time ago decided to branch out and is now 
operating ten Berliet cabs in Providence, R. L, and has just 
established a branch company in New York City, taking over the 
service of the Waldorf-Astoria, the Holland House and five 
smaller hotels. It is-operating sixty automobiles and two hundred 
horses in caring for the business there, and the horses will be 
displaced as fast as the cabs can be secured. The cabs have 
proven much more economical and efficient than the horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

The management of the Boston show has shown confidence in 
the Taxi-Service Company and the realization that the crowds 
who visit the big exhibition will be calling for cabs, by arranging 
to give this concern the exclusive service rights at the show, to 
handle the immense amount of business that will arise there. A 
uniformed starter will be in attendance day and night, while the 
doors are open, to answer questions and to supply cabs. It is the 
intention of the taxi’ management to give a most thorough 
service to the autoists who will visit the show, and extra cabs 
will be used if they can possibly be obtained from the makers. 

One hundred machines are expected to be in use by the first of 
July, a number which is thought to be sufficient for the re- 
quirements of the Boston public for some time to come. 
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MAINE, TOO, HAS A GOOD AUTOMOBILE SHOW 





ORTLAND, Me., March 1.—Portland has another automobile 
show to its credit, the fourth annual, which concluded Sat- 
urday evening, and was more successful than any of the three 
previous ones. As in the case of all the others, this show was 
held in the spacious Auditorium, which was profusely decorated 
for the occasion. The exhibition opened Monday, February 22, 
and continued the rest of the week. Though the weather was 
not at all satisfactory for the greater number of days, there were 
large crowds present at all times and they came from all parts 
of the State. 

The fourth annual show was not quite as large as some of the 
previous ones, but everything considered it was a much more 
satisfactory one. All the exhibitors were there for business 
and almost a record number of sales were recorded for the 
week. Agents were present at all times and thre were few who 
did not take a number of orders during the week. 

Though most of the cars exhibited at the show have been seen 

in the city before, there were several newcomers. Perhaps the 
most notable of these was the appearance of the high-wheeled 
Black machines, which proved a source of great interest to all 
the visitors, and aroused no little comment. The Marion car, 
one of which was driven over the road from New York to 
Portland, was also on exhibition and elicited a good deal of 
favorable comment. 
’The Maine Taxicab Co. has just been formed in this city to 
use the Palmer type of public carriage, and these were shown for 
the first time. The taxicab will be seen on the streets of the 
city this summer, and there is every indication that it will be 
extremely popular not only with the residents .of Portland but 
with the hundreds of visitors who come here every summer. 

Portland’s streets were covered with ice, and for the most 
part were in horrible condition during the week of the show, but 
this did not prevent the demonstrators from getting out with 
their cars, and the city was filled with buzzing, speeding ma- 
chines during the six days of the show. 

While there were plenty of automobiles on exhibition, the num- 
ber of motorboats was rather small, for there were but three 


large ones shown in the basement. These embraced the speed, 


MERRY BANQUET OF HARTFORD DEALERS. 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 1.—During the show week in this 
city the Hartford Automobile Dealers’ Association held a ban- 
quet at the Allyn House, convening after the doors of the show 
had closed on last Thursday evening. 

The banquet equipment included Maxwell cocktail, Simplex-in- 
cup, Packard with Stevens-Duryea on the Side, Broiled Buick 
Hen on Pierce-Arrow Toast, Thomas Salad, American with 
Stoddard-Dayton Demi (Overland) Tasse. The list of oils in- 
cluded Autocar appetizer, Ford Sherry, White Steamer Cham- 
pagne, Oldsmobile Highball, with decorations in Mitchell style. 
Ignition was by Franklin cigars, Knox, Cadillac and E-M-F 
cigarettes. 

President Ralph D. Britton of the dealers’ association pre- 
sided as toastmaster. The first to respond was Mayor Hooker, 
who proved a witty speaker. But Assessor P. Davis Oakey, as 
tax assessor, could not quite comprehend why the Mayor should 
have placed a valuation of $500 on his $4,000 car. State High- 
way Commission James H. MacDonald enlightened the multi- 
tude on the State road improvement problem and introduced 
many facts and figures, all of which he had at his fingers’ ends. 
P. E. Curtiss, automobile editor of the Hartford Times, proved 
a marvel of wit, and Walter S. Schutz paid a glowing tribute 
to the work of the State Highway Commission. 


cruising and ordinary pleasure types. They were beautify 
pieces of workmanship and attracted plenty of attention. Fred. 
erick M. Prescott had charge of the show, and showed his ability 
in the excellent arrangement of booths and the beautiful decora- 
tions of evergreen, palms and bunting.. The principal exhibitors 
at the show were the following: 

F. A. Nickerson & Co., Pierce Great Arrow and Oldsmobile; 
L. C. Gilson Auto Co., Mitchell and Stanley automobiles; Buick 
Automobile Co., Buick cars; Harmon Automobile Co., Thomas, 
Chalmers-Detroit, Franklin and White cars; New England Motor 
Sales Co., Marion automobiles; Palmer Bros., Gasoline engines 
and boats; Portland Shipbuilding Co., boats; Taxicab Company 
of Maine, taxicabs; W. L. Blake & Co., marine engines and oils; 
George D. Thorndike, Mianus engines; Thomas Laughlin Co, 
marine hardware; F. H. Little Oil Co., oils; Vacuum Oil Co., 
oils; C. F. Guptill Co., marine supplies; The Portland Co., Knox 
automobiles; L. Calvin Miller, Black motor vehicles; Valvoline 
Oil Co., oils; Dresser & McKenney, marine carpenters; J. A. 
Salmon & Co., monograms; Borne Scrymser Co., oils; James 
Bailey Co., automobile accessoriés; Maine Motor Carriage Co., 
Stevens-Duryea and Peerless cars; Stoughton & Folkins, Maxwell 
cars; C. F. Roper & Co., safety propéilers; Frank M. Low & Co, 
clothing; Gordon Automobile Supply Co.; F. F. Wentworth, 
Overland automobiles ; Darling Automobile Co., Reo automobiles; 
Simmons White Co., marine motors; French: Leather Novelty 
Co.; Marine Motor Manufacturing Co.; Bath Marine Construc- 
tion Co.; Studebaker Co., electrical vehicles; Rice Brothers, mo- 
tor boats; Underhay Oil Co.; Harris Oil Co. 

It is with the greatest of satisfaction that the automobile deal- 
ers of Maine view the prospects for the coming year. The panic 
of last year hit this section of the country a very light blow, 
so there is little danger that the sales will be light. From all 
indications, the chances are that there will be more machines 
sold this season than in any previous year. Already there are 
over three thousand automobiles owned in Maine, and it is 
confidently predicted that the four thousand mark will be reached 
this year. The spread of the good roads movement has been 
responsible, to a great degree, for the growing popularity of 
automobiles here. 


MILWAUKEE SHOW DATES EXTENDED. 


MitwavkeEE, March 1.—The first annual Milwaukee auto show, 
scheduled to open Thursday, March 11, and end March 13, will 
be made a four-day affair, it is now certain. The Milwaukee 
Automobile Club has found so much interest in the show that it 
is assured of bigger success if the time is extended into the next 
week. One hundred cars, at least, will be exhibited, forty agents 
having taken space, and a number of others cannot be crowded 
in. The accessory and motor cycle spaces are also filled. The 
big Hippodrome is not large enough to accommodate all. The 
balcony must be used for car exhibits, and additions will be 
built to make room for the accessories that will be crowded out. 





PLANS FOR TOLEDO SHOW UNDER WAY. 


Totepo, O., March 1.—Arrangements are well under way for 
the annual automobile show of the Toledo Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, which was incorporated some time ago. The dates 
set for the event are March 22 to 27, inclusive, ‘and the affair 
will be held in the Coliseum, the same hall where the show was 
held ‘Iast year. Committees are now at work, and instead of 
being divided as at that time, all the local dealers are interested 


and will participate. This assures a much larger show than has 


yet been undertaken in this city. 
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LEVELAND, March 1.—Saturday night, to the strains of 

“Home, Sweet Home” and “Farewell,” the lights winked 

out the seventh annual Cleveland automobile show—the largest, 
most artistic and most successful ever held in the State. 

Early in the evening the work of dismantling exhibits com- 
menced. Big canvas covers were produced, cars were enveloped 
and shot out through the big Lakeside Avenue entrance. Be- 
fore the crowd was away nearly one-third of the cars were 
either lined up outside or on big drays being carted away. Just 
before the close Robertson’s Band paraded the main floor. With 
rousing, old time tunes, it serenaded first the Thomas “round- 
the-world” exhibit, and then around the entire line. The march 
was accompanied by the tooting of horns, the organ-like notes of 
the Gabriel and the cheers of the crowd. 


FURTHER PLANS FOR CARNIVAL WEEK. 


To ratify the various plans, which had been made up to that 
time, by the carnival committee of the New York Automobile 
Trade Association, a large mass meeting of the members of the 
trade was held last Thursday evening in the Automobile Club of 
America audience room. The ideas followed out by the com- 
mittee met with the hearty approval of the members, and further 
plans were discussed. It is probable that in addition to the 
hill climb on the Fort George Hill, and the day parade on Sat- 
urday of the week, April 5 to 10, that there will also be speed 
trials on the Ocean Parkway, special tests and an aeronautical 
exhibit at Morris Park, an opening dinner for trade members 
and a wind-up smoker at the Automobile Club of America. 

To meet the expenses it will be necessary to raise between 
$15,000 and $20,000, and of this about $2,500 was subscribed at 
the meeting. An additional committee of ten was nominated, 
to assist Gen. John T. Cutting, chairman of the finance committee, 
composed of the following: E. W. Bonham, Goodrich tires; 
F. M. Hadley, Knox; Harvey Adams, Auto Supply Co.; W. J. 
Coghlan, Moon; F. M. White, Stewart Speedometer; George F. 
Hare, Olds; Oscar Hausen and Richard F. Fenker, Parkway 
Garage Co.; W. C. Poertner, National; Harry Pyke, Chalmers- 
Detroit, and A. J. Interrieden, Warner Instrument Co. 
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Cleveland and Clevelanders can well be proud of the 1909 
show. To say that it was a great success would only be repeat- 
ing what has been said before. There was not a hitch. Every- 
thing was conducted in a systematic manner that was above criti- 
cism. Good will was the dominant feature. There has been 
rivalry, of course, but of the good fellowship kind. 

It is estimated that upward of 50,000 people attended during 
the week. There was difficulty in getting around at times. The 
sales closed up as a direct result of the show will number hun- 
dreds. It has not only been an automobile show of Cleveland, 
but of the entire northern part of the State. Visitors have been 
drawn by hundreds from neighboring cities. No one has been 
disappointed. Cleveland dealers are more than pleased and 
manufacturers satisfied. The show has brought results. 


AUTO SHOW FOR NORTHERN NEW YORK. 


Giens Fats, N. Y., March 1.—In the three-story garage of 
the Glens Falls Automobile Company, from March 15 to 20, 
there will be held an exhibition of a number of well-known 
makes of cars that will probably draw interest from a large sec- 
tion of this part of the State. The building will be especially 
decorated for the occasion and an orchestra will be in attend- 
ance each evening. Among the cars which will surely be shown 
are the following: Thomas, Knox, Regal-Detroit, Overland, 
Maxwell, Franklin, Oldsmobile, Pope-Hartford, Pierce Great 
Arrow and Cadillac. The New York-to-Paris race-winning 
Thomas is expected, and there will be a number of accessories 
shown. 


MINNEAPOLIS NEEDS MORE SHOW SPACE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 1.—In answer to a great demand for 
space in the automobile show, which will be held here from 
March 13 to 20, the management is now trying to rearrange 
the plan of exhibits, to accommodate all who wish to be included 
among the exhibitors. Elaborate: plans are. being made for the 
entertainment features of the show, and it is. confidently ex- 
pected that the week will draw thousands of. people to this city 
from all over the Northwest. 
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Fifth Regiment Armory, Where Baltimore’s Fourth Annual Automobile Show Was Held Last Week. 


ALTIMORE, March 1.—The first automobile show given 
under the auspices of the Automobile Club of Maryland, 
and the fourth affair of the kind held in Baltimore, opened last 
Wednesday afternoon and closed Saturday night at the Fifth 
Regiment Armory. It can truthfully be said that Baltimore 
really had a show this year, for everything went off in perfect 
harmony, the displays were numerous and of the highest order, 
and there was no cramping of exhibitors nor crowding of visit- 
ors. While there was not a dearth of room in the Armory, it 
was arranged in a comfortable and easy manner, the exhibits 
displayed to advantage and with sufficient room for the crowds 
to walk along without any congestion. 

There were many more cars shown than ever before, just 120 
being on the floor of the regimental hall, with 44 exhibitors. 
This includes in addition to the automobile dealers, those en- 
gaged in the accessories and tires trade, motors, motor boats, 
motorcycles, etc. The show was more than a local exhibition, 
as was the case in former years, for there were visitors from all 
sections of the State, as well as from. the Southern States and 
nearby Northern and Western States. Of course, the crowd for 
the most part was made up of Maryland motorists, but there 
was a big representation from the South. The dealers have been 
jubilant since the close, for they made more sales and have more 
prospects than at any previous show. They do not hesitate to 
say that the present exhibition has done much to make the hold- 
ing of a show in Baltimore an annual affair, with dealers and 
owners alike, and that future events of the kind will be left to 
the good management of the club. 

This opinion has, however, arisen only since the opening, for 
previous to the undertaking by the club the dealers had decided 
to do away with shows in the future here, considering the New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia exhibitions enough to satisfy 
the Baltimoreans. They were simply discouraged by the poor 
success they met with at previous exhibitions, but evidently Bal- 
timore has a rekindled epidemic of the motoring fever, and the 
increase in the number of cars owned here within the last year 
has been remarkable. The fact that the club succeeded in getting 
the Fifth Regiment Armory for the holding of the event was a 
great help in making the celebration such a pleasing one in every 
way. Heretofore the dealers and v’sitors had to be contented 
with smaller halls entirely unadapted for such a purpose. 


Among the novelties from a Baltimore standpoint was the ex- 
hibition of the French Renault, the first foreign car ever shown 
here, and, in fact, the first one to be represented here. Two styles of 
this car were at the booth of the Stoddard-Dayton Baltimore 
Auto Company, the $8,750 landaulet and the runabout which sells 
for $1,750. 

Two Baltimore cars were on exhibition, the Spoerer car, 
manufactured by the Carl Spoerer’s Sons Company, who en- 
tered the trade last fall, and the Maryland car, made by the 
Sinclair-Scott Company, which has been in the motoring field 
for several years. One car of each of these makes was shown, 
both being fully equipped touring cars with tops, the Spoerer 
selling for $2,850 and the Maryland for $2,500. The Spoerer 
has a four-cylinder water-cooled motor, 41-2-inch bore and 5- 
inch stroke, with cylinders cast separately and a five-bearing 
crankshaft. The transmission is of the three-speed selective 
type, and the gears made of Krupp nickel steel throughout, run- 
ning on Hess-Bright bearings. The front axle is of I-beam sec- 
tion with Timken roller bearings, while the rear axle is a 
floating one in a pressed-steel housing. The ignition is by the 
Bosch dual system. 

Another practically new car on the market, and a Maryland 
product, was the Burns car, manufactured by Burns Brothers, of 
Havre de Grace, Md., who have also been in the business only 
since last fall. The car which this company makes is styled a 
transformable coupe, resembling a physician’s carriage, and is 
particularly for service on country roads. The engine is of 14 
horsepower with double opposed air-cooled cylinders under hood. 
The car has a wheel steer, with gas and spark control on top. 
The axles are of the Timken roller bearing types, front and reat, 
the springs full elliptic and the wheels are high, 40 inches front 
and 42 inches rear, with solid or cushion tires. 

Other cars new in the show line to Baltimore were the Rauch 
& Lang electric, the Palmer-Singer, Lozier, Reo, Oakland, 
Chalmers-Detroit, E. M. F., Rambler, Brush and Gaeth. Com- 
mercial cars were poorly represented, the Brush package cart 
and mail car and the Hart-Kraft $1,200 commercial delivery 
wagon of 18 horsepower, at the booth of Little Joe Weisen- 
feld, who has just entered the motor car business with the Reo 
and Oakland agencies, being the only ones shown. The newest 
thing in the accessories line was the autolight igniter and con- 
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troller, patented by the International Manufacturing Company, 
of this city. This is a device for lighting and controlling gas 
lights on an automobile, which enables the driver to control the 
light from the seat. It was demonstrated on a KisselKar. 

Howard A. French had a big line of Indian and Pierce motor- 
cycles of the 1909 style at his booth. Frank B. Burton displayed 
for the first time here Vim motors and a motor boat manufac- 
tured by the Niagara Motor Boat Company, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. James G. B. Davy & Company gave out automo- 
bile directories of this State; containing the list of license 
numbers of each owner and arranged in the order of the num- 
bers from 1 to 8,077. The Brush single cylinder runabout, which 
made a run from Detroit to a number of eastern cities last 
Summer, attracted considerable interest. 

The following is the list of exhibitors: 


Shaffer Manufacturing Company—Pullman. 

White Garage Company—White steamer. 

Brush-Nichols Company, Washington, D. C.—Brush. 

Ford Auto Company—Ford. 

F. W. Sandruck—Gaeth. 

J. L. B. Wilhide—Kissel Kar. 

Charles F. Houghton—Overland. 

Burns Brothers, of Havre de Grace, Md.—Burns. 

Maryland Rwy. and Electric Supply Co.—Witherbee igniter, elec- 
tric devices. 

Baltimore Rubber Tire Co.—Kelly-Springfield tires. 

Hector C. MacRae—Champion accumulator. 

Automobile College. 

Automobile Club of Maryland. 

Edw. A. Cassidy & Co.—Jones’ speedometer, Monogram oil. 

Frank D. Burton—-Vim motor, Niagara power boats. 

Howard A. French—Indian & Pierce motor cycles. 

Jones’ Machine Company—Keystone automobile grease. 

National Sporting Goods and Auto Apparel Company. 

H. A. Broadbelt, Jr.—Stanley steam car. 

Standard Oil Company. 

E. R. Elliott & Co.—Automobile insurance. 

Thomas G. Young—Stearns. 

Mount Vernon Motor Car Company—Autocar. 

James G. B. Davy & Co.—Accessories. 

W. P. Shuler—Mitchell. 

Sinclair-Scott Company—Maryland. 

Auto Equipment Co.—Rambler, accessories, Continental tires. 

Bridge Garage Company—Cadiliac. 

Carl Spoerer’s Sons Co.—Spoerer, Goodyear and Diamond tires 

Stoddard-Dayton Balto. Auto Co.—Renault, Stoddard-Dayton. 

Baltimore Buggy Top Co.—Automobile and buggy tops. 

Lambert Auto Company—Maxwell. 

Motor Car Company—Thomas, Stevens-Duryea, E-M-F. 

Zell Motor Car Company—Peerless. Chalmers- Detroit. 

Little Joe Weisenfeld—Oakland, Reo. 

Winton Motor Carriage Company—Winton. 

Rice’s Garage—Welsh, Pennsylvania, Rauch and Lang. 
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Mar-Del Mobile Company—Packard, Franklin, Waverley. 
Auto Outing Company—Buick, Palmer-Singer. 

Olds Motor Works Branch—Oldsmobile. 

Foss-Hughes Motor Car Company—Pierce Great Arrow. 
Southern Auto Company—Lozier, Pope-Hartford. 
Dixon C. Walker—Studebaker. 

Great Eastern Optical Company—<Accessories. 





MARYLAND CLUBS TO FIGHT TAX. 


Ba.timore, March 1.—At the convention of automobile owners 
in this State on Saturday morning, under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of Maryland, to discuss the special tax feature 
of the automobile bill prepared for the Maryland Automobile 
Commission by Col. Sherlock Swann for presentation to the next 
General Assembly, a plan for forming a general State club to 
fight the’ passage of its obnoxious features was unanimously 
adopted. This club will consist of local councils in every impor- 
tant city and town and in all of the counties. 

There was a decided political tinge to the convention, and the 
proceedings were animated throughout. President Rowe, of the 
club, started things going by asking the several hundred dele- 
gates whether, as a last resort, they would take up the fight for 
what they consider their rights with their ballots. The answer 
was unanimously in the affirmative. “We can muster nearly 
8,000 voters,” declared Dr. Rowe, “and that means something. 
When we show the members of the General Assembly that we 
are affecting their parties we can, no doubt, get a hearing. While 
I believe it is but fair to pay a nominal registration fee to main- 
tain the bureau of registration, I do not see why the owners of 
automobiles should be compelled to bear all the expenses of main- 
taining good roads, when horse-drawn vehicles do equal, if not 
greater damage to the thoroughfares. And then, just now, the 
good roads in this State exist only in imagination and on paper, 
and we would pay tax for the maintenance of such roads.” 

In behalf of the members of the Hagerstown Automobile Club, 
W. B. Littleton explained that the special tax in Washington 
County would work a great hardship to the autoists of that sec- 
tion. All the roads there are toll roads, the county is so close 
to adjoining States that the several licenses necessary make the 
cost of automobiling almost prohibitive. 





The Massive Baltimore Armory’s Interior Was Effectively Decorated and the Exhibits Were Well Massed. 
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BUFFALO’S SHOW A SPLENDID SUCCESS 





UFFALO, March 3.—Convention Hall is aglow with the 
B greatest automobile show that Buffalo has ever witnessed, 
the seventh effort of its kind, and the first under the exclusive 
direction of the Automobile Club of Buffalo, opened on Monday 
evening by President John M. Satterfield in a brief speech, 
punctuated by choruses of “honks” from the 122 motor cars ex- 
hibited by the 38 dealers. Secretary Dai H. Lewis was, as usual, 
in general charge of the arrangements, and the club made the 
effort of its life in the way of decorations, the chief effect being 
constellations of stars, gleaming in golden galaxies from the 
ceiling, a field of pink. 

The hall was found totally inadequate for the applications for 
space. Even the ante-rooms were pressed into service for the 
exhibitors, and, in one instance, the space renter found himself 
so crowded for room that he hung one of his runabouts up in 
the air over the rest, taking the entire stage at that. 

The show has representatives of the principal cars of Ameri- 
can make, and one that was never exhibited before. This is a 
car made in Buffalo, the Austin Lyman Special, a six-cylinder, 


60-horsepower, four-passenger car, with a toy tonneau, war- « 


ranted to sustain a speed of 70 miles an hour. The price is 
$3,000. It is the first of its kind, made by the Austin Lyman 
Company, Terrace and Erie streets, Buffalo. 

The electrics are represented by the Babcock Electric Carriage 
Company, the Waverley and the R & L electric. 

The Pierce Arrow Motor Company exhibit nothing but six- 
cylinder cars, the feature of the display being the green Louis 
XVI, $12,500 limousine shown in New York. 

The E. R. Thomas Motor Company shows a full line of big 
six five-passenger flyabouts, little six cylinders, four-cylinder 
landaulets and 20-horsepower broughams. 

The Automobile Club also had an exhibit, consisting of road 
signs, to indicate distances and danger points, and of member- 
ship blanks handled by capable membership solicitors. 

A novelty at the show is an automatic automobile protector 
designed by a Buffalo woman, Mrs. S. C. Partington. It is an 
automobile cover of canvas suspended from the roof or ceiling 
of the garage and lowered or raised over the car by a pulley. 

A Rambler and chassis, two Reos, two Overlands, a Regal 
and Premier are shown in one exhibit. Another agent shows 


four different makes, the Stevens-Duryea, Knox; Corbin and 
E-M-F. The Pullman, Crawford and Firestone motor buggies 
and trucks are the exhibit of another. Twenty-seven trophies 
won by the Pullman car are shown on a shelf above the cars; 
A manufacturer of automobile tops and bodies shows a Frank- 
lin fleet of five air-cooled cars. The Gaeth shares space with 
the Oakland and Cartercar and the Oldsmobile foregathers with 
the Oakland and Rapid. There is a big display of motor trucks, 
the American Motor Truck Company exhibiting three. 

A local company exhibits cylinders cracked and welded to- 
gether so deftly as to deceive the inexperienced eye in trying to 
locate the fracture. Broken axles, pistons and frames are also 
exhibited, united by the same magic electric welding process. 

The Peerless and Cadillac are shown side by side and the 
Maxwell-Briscoe Company uses seven cars to show the varied 
output of its factories. The Chalmers-Detroit and two Stearns 
cars are neighbors alongside of a Mitchell and four Stoddard- 
Daytons. A Winton “Six” and R. & L. electric are exhibited 
side by side. Then as the visitor proceeds up one aisle and down 
the next he sees a large Packard exhibit, Pope-Hartford and 
Selden cars, eight Buicks and Grabowsky power wagon, the 
Brush runabout and delivery wagons, and a Haynes touring car 
and chassis, all making a brave showing. 

The accessories interested have a large representation, a dozen 
exhibits showing everything in the line of automobile and 
chauffeur equipment. The attendance has been large every day 
and evening. The exhibitors report both large sales and many 
more prospects. 


Pierce-Arrow—Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 

Thomas Flyer—E. R. Thomas Motor Co. 

Stearns—Mason B. Hatch, 729 Main st. 

A. L. S. (Austin Lyman oe Lyman Co. 

Chalmers-Detroit—Mason B. Hatch 729 Main st. 

Cartercar, Gaeth—Louis Engel, Jr., 732 Main st. 

aes” oe Selden—Buffalo Automobile Exchange, 461 Frank- 
n st. 

Maxwell—Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., 24-28 Goodrich st. 

Franklin—Brunn Automobile Co., 1140 Main st. 

Stoddard-Dayton, Mitchell—J. A. Cramer, 737 Main st. : 

Pullman, Crawford—Meyer Carriage & Auto Co., 322 Ellicott st. 

Buick—Buick Motor Co., 1100 Main st. : ‘ 

Reo, Regal, Rambler, Premier, Overland—Poppenberg Motor Caf 
Co., 674 Main st. 4 

Peerless, Cadillac—Kane Motor Supply Co., 539 Ellicott st. 

Cees Sarees, Knox, E-M-F—Co-operative Motor Gar Co., 672 

ain st. 
Winton, R. & L.—Ralph E. Brown Motor Car Co., 721 Main st. 
Packard—The Densmore Co. 


CARNIVAL WEEK PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 





EW YORK, March 1.—The program for Carnival Week of 
~the New York Automobile Trade Association has been ar- 
ranged, giving a list of events for every day of the six, from 
April 5 to 10, with the exception of the Friday, which is Good 
Friday and a holiday. Monday there will be the hill climb on 
the Fort George Hill, with Col..K. C.. Pardee in charge, as he 
was last year, when there were 87 entries. Tuesday has been 
set aside for straightaway races and speed trials on the Ocean 
Parkway or the Motor Parkway, with C. R. Teaboldt as chair- 
man of the committee for these events. 
Souvenir Day has been the term given to Wednesday, and the 
trade will be asked to give to their customers, or owners, suitable 


souvenirs, banners, or catalogues, and in the evening there will be 
a trade banquet at some important hostelry. Alex. Howell has 
been made chairman of the committee for this affair. Special 
aeroplane events either at Morris Park or some other suitable 
place will be held on Thursday, with Orrel A. Parker in charge. 
Saturday will be the great parade day, when it is expected that 
there will be a greater number of cars in line than last year and 
some more original and beautiful decorations. Gen. Cutting has 
announced the acceptance of Gen. Geo. Moore Smith, to act as 
grand marshal with authority. R. C. Howell is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. Saturday evening there will be a 
meeting at which the various prizes will be presented. 





E.R. THOMAS WILL TOUR IN AFRICA. 


BurraLto, March 1.—In a big six-cylinder Thomas limousine 
of 70 horsepower, E. R. Thomas, of the E. R. Thomas Motor 
Company, of this city, will tour Egypt and into the interior of 
that country. The big car and its chauffeur have already left 
New York for Naples, where Mr. Thomas will be met. 


WHY AMERICANS TOUR ABROAD. 


The illustration on the adjoining page almost tells its ow? 


~ story as to why so many Americans yearly tour in Europe. The 
- view is in the Italian-Swiss Alps at Portofino-Kulm, and the 
wéll-known De Dion-Bouton car, which makes’ a specialty of. 


mountain climbing, is the automobile included in the picture. 
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HYSICAL hardness in steel as it is used in auto- 

mobile work is a phenomenon which has to be 
varied to suit the service to be rendered. In the old way 
of arriving at the facts in relation to this property, it was 
the custom to take into account the carbon content of steel, 
and the temperature at which the steel would be quenched, 
as well as the subsequent annealing process. It was a “hit- 
and-miss” game at best, on the count that the carbon con- 
tent is not all to be taken into account, and the bulk of the 
steel also has to do with the result, even assuming that 
shape.is not a.large factor. 

The illustration shows the Shore Scleroscope, the 
main ability of which is to determine the physical 





hardness of materials, notably steel; which informa- '-—4 


tion is valuable, in that it reflects, to a considerable 
degree, the several other qualities residing in the steel. 
From the “stylus,” with its diamond point (used to scratch the 
steel, to show its hardness), to the methods of “Brunnell,” in 
which the steel is indented, was a long way, and the indentation 
of the little (hardened) steel ball, as used in the Brunnell plan, 
does extremely well by way of indicating the hardness of steel, 
if the same is soft enough to respond to the process. In the 
meantime, the “Shore” method (of the subject), comes as a 
great advance, in that the metal does not have to be scored, in- 
dented, to any great extent, or crushed. 

Alloy Steel Is the Hardest of All Metals.—In the early days, 
in which carbon steel was the mainstay, it was not considered 
dificult to determine the hardness of the steel, particularly in 
view of the fact that the carbon content was as a good guide; 
at'the present time it is not possible to go by the carbon for the 
reason, that it is not carbon on which reliance is placed for the 
great hardness to be noted. Then, it is a fact, that full knowl- 
edge of the properties of alloys is not available, and the result is 
that it is no longer possible to make a good guess, even in the 
absence of a test, which is but another way for saying that the 
test, if made, could be gauged, as to its probable accuracy. 
Owing to the great hardness of alloy steel, tests for hardness 
are more difficult, especially if it is desired to arrive at conclu- 
sions closely approximating the facts. It would be a very diffi- 
cult process to use a “stylus” on “quenched” alloy steel balls as 
found in some of the superior ball bearings, or, for that matter, 
alloy steel as it is used in transmission gears would be beyond 
the art of the metallurgist equipped with a stylus. 

The Shore scleroscope depends for results on the fact that 
steel will vibrate more or less depending upon its strength, 
elasticity and hardness, considering a fixed set of relations, 
taking into account the shape of the specimen used in the test 
and the manner in which the test is conducted. In the Shore 
method, then, it is the aim to interpret the hardness of the ma- 
terial in view of the elasticity of the same. But in this will be 
found much food for serious reflection, in view of the small 
drop-hammer with which the scleroscope is equipped, and the 
fact that the minute device could scarcely create more than a 
ripple in a “molecular sea.” It is quite out of the question to 
assume that the “fiber elasticity,” of the material undergoing 
test, is the phenomenon which is responsible for the accuracy 
of the scleroscope, in its search for the hardness of material. 

Molecular Elasticity and Recuperative Ability—That the 
hammer of the instrument searches out the molecular structure, 
and compels a response to the impact of the hammer, is what 
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seems to be the rational claim. Relative molecular 
motion must result in local deformation if it is true 
that recuperative ability is absent. In other words, if the 
steel is stressed locally, and the stress is so great as to ex- 
ceed the recuperative ability of the same, it is a “dent” 
which will be noticed, and in the Brunnell test is the “de- 
pression” which is looked upon as an indication of hard- 
ness. Under the circumstances, it is probably true that the 
Brunnell test falls short of accuracy, for the very reason 
that it breaks down the (molecular) structure, and the 
same is then incapable of telling the story for the very 
reason that it is broken down. 

Within the elastic limit, materials follow well de- 
fined laws, and in working materials it is the aim to 
keep well within the elastic limit, for the reason that 
once the material is stressed to the “yield point” it will 
no longer respond; the laws, of which knowledge is potent, are 
over-stepped, and the student is lost in a sea of conjecture, with 
failure heaped about him as the only tangible dividend. In the 
same way it must be that tests for hardness which destroy the 
structure fail to tell of the force on the one hand and the resist- 
ance (negative force) on the other. 

The Problem Savors of Much Complexity.—What is wanted, 
then is a means for determining the force which would attain 
permanent deformation of the molecular structure, without actu- 
ally deforming, in excess of the recuperative ability, since to tell 
the tale, the material must be in a recuperative state. In other 
words, the material must not be destroyed in the process, else 
the information sought wilJl sink into oblivion in company with 
the form crushed out of the material undergoing test. Even 
with the Shore Scleroscope, evidence of the inability of metal to 
respond will be found if the same zone is struck repeatedly ; the 
readings will be different; the structure undergoes change suffi- 
ciently to be noticed on an instrument of such nice delicacy. 

Impact and Pressure Related.—The instrument takes into 
account the usual laws of impact in which the impact or blow 
that a body is capable of delivering after it has acquired mo- 
mentum, in response to a force, acting during a greater time, is 
used to conquer a greater force in less time. Were it possible 
to estimate exactly the ratio of the intervals of time, this ratio 
would serve to indicate the ratio of the force of impact. Im- 
possible as this would seem to be (since the lesser interval of 
time is as the infinitesimal increment), renders it desirable to 
approach the subject from the other point of view and estimate 
the values involved in the spaces through which the masses move. 

In general, it is to say that if W equals the weight of the 
hammer and h equals the height of fall, Wxh will equal the 
energy of the blow; that is to say, it will equal the energy re- 
siding in the hammer at the instant of contact. The energy will 
be employed in the manner as follows (a), in compressing the 
hammer; (b), in compressing the test specimen on which it 
falls; (c), in compressing the base on which the specimen is 
rested; (d), to a minute extent in friction, etc. 

Plainly, then, account must be taken of the relative hardness 
of the. hammer, which is compressed, and the specimen, which 
is also compressed; the clamp “should be devised in such a way 
as not to introduce a notable factor into the calculation. That 
the relative hardness (of the hammer and the specimen) is not 
a matter which will defeat the project is assured from the fact 
that the instrument serves the purpose with lead as well as with 
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hardened steel. The 
great advantage of the 
instrument lies in the 
fact that it is capable 
of measuring the com- 
pression of the speci- 
men, and to respond to 
the compression of the 
hammer, small as the 
values are, despite the 
fact that the feat was 
looked upon by scien- 
tists as quite beyond 
the pale of human in- 
genuity. 

In view of the wide 
use to which an instru- 
ment such as _ this 
might be put, it is ex- 
tremely important to 
feel sure of the basis 
of its application, 
which, up to the pres- 
ent time, has _ beeen 
much discussed, al- 
though the conclusions 
thus far reached fail 
to impress one as be- 
ing in full accord with 
each other, or suf- 
ficiently in accord to 
be regarded as lasting. 
Even as it is, the 
question of the effect 
of crushing the molecular structure, with its consequent effect 
upon the readings, is one which will have to be investigated at 
some length, since it is true that the readings will differ if a blow 
is struck twice on the same spot. 

Mathematical Exposé of the Performance.—Assuming the 
conditions (which must be satisfied) to obtain as follows: 

Let 

R = the effective resistance of the specimen to be tested ; 

= the total resistance, less the weight of the members: 

S = area of the head of the hammer in contact with the speci- 
men; 

P =the pressure, at any instant, exerted between the hammer 
and the specimen, which ultimately reaches the pressure 
at the instant of maximum compression of the specimen ; 

E = modulus of elasticity of the material ; 

L = depth of the specimen acted upon; 

W = weight of the hammer, as before given; 

h = height of fall, as before given. 

The distance of fall of the hammer, after actual contact, during 
which the specimen is being compressed, is the compression due 
to the maximum effort, and will be equal to: 

Ee} which takes into account uniform compression; it is in 
this connection that speculation will creep in, in that the com- 
pression may be so localized as to render an estimate of the 
distance L difficult to ascertain. 

In all events the work performed in compression will be 
equal to: 

R?L 

2ES 

Were it possible to consider a second blow on the same surface, 
noting the added compression, it would then be fair to pursue 
the matter at further length, and end by solving for R, which, as 
before stated, represents the effective resistance of the specimen 
to be tested.. In the absence of this ability it is possible to note 
on an arbitrary scale in the instrument what may be called rela- 
tive resistance. 














Fig. 1—Explanatory Figure of 
Instrument. 
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What the Figures Seem to Indicate —The work performed 
in the process is as R® by the depth L of the molecular disturb- 
ance;-taking it.for granted that the area S, of the zone, is as 
the area of the hammer in actual contact. The modulus of 
elasticity of the material will serve to modify the conclusions, 
in so far as 2ES will have bearing upon the situation, if it is 
true that the modulus E is a variable in steel, that is to say, a 
variable of some magnitude. It has never been definitely settled 
that the modulus E is much different in the several grades of 
steel, as in alloy steel, relative to carbon steel. 

In view of the fact that R® will have the greatest influence on 
the situation, and that S, if small, adds to the efficiency of the 
scheme, it is plain to be seen that appreciable readings will follow 
even if L is of an unassignable magnitude. Since R increases 
with the hardness of the steel, and R’ is the value which influ- 
ences the situation, it would seem as if the harder the steel the 
more pronounced will be the reading on the scale, although it is 
true that the diminishing value of L will taper off the readings. 

The Results as Reported in Practice—When a force acts 
upon a body a secondary force, or a force of reaction, is at once 
set up, equal and opposite in direction. The hammer is thus 
brought to rest, and the only phenomenon in which interest is here 
taken lies in the ability of the steel to resist the force, and snub 
the motion within the shortest interval of time. On the arbitrary 
scale, which takes notice of the rebound, the ability of the steel 
is disclosed, since in the absence of hardness the distance L 
would be increased, but the value of R would fall away, and since 
the magnitude is proportional to R’, it is plain to be seen that 
rebound would be less pronounced; proof of which lies in the 
fact that the expenditure of energy would be maximum in the 
case in which motion is arrested within the shortest distance of 
travel. In actual practice it is found that with lead the readings 
are about 2 per cent. of what would obtain with steel under the 
same conditions. In this is an indication of the working out of 
the law, showing that the value of R* (increasing) is a sign of 
hardness, while increasing the value of L is by way of reduced 
hardness. True, the two factors are for hardness, but one in- 
creases as the other decreases, and the value which increases as 
the square is the value which has the most marked effect by way 
of engendering hardness. 

The regular Shore scleroscope is intended to measure the hard- 
ness of the hard grades of steel, as medium and high carbon 
steel, as well as the alloy steel products. In the cases involving 
soft metals what is called a “magnified hammer” is used. In 
both cases the hammer weighs but one-twelfth of an ounce, and it 
is figured that (in view of the area) the hammer is capable of 
exerting a pressure of 500,000 pounds per square inch. A close in- 





Fig. 2—Showing Instrument and Accessories Furnished. 
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‘spection. of the formula will disclose the surprising fact that the 
weight does not have- to be great; it is even possible to con- 
sider that the weight should not be beyond a certain point. 


-What the formula demands. is that the weight should be resisted 


so that motion will be arrested in the shortest time, and the 
weight should be so light.as to enable the bounce to be measur- 
able. It is fortunate that-this is true, for it enables the device 
to do the work in a manner quite up to the requirements,. despite 
the fact that measurements for hardness were looked upon _.as 
difficult to make on a basis of reasonable accuracy. 

Range of Possible Uses of the Instrument.—In industrial 
work in general, there will be many uses for an instrument of this 
sort, but in the automobile zone of activity it is a question if 
the instrument may not be used for the specific purpose of de- 
termining the state in which the finished parts may reside, with 
a view to passing upon them. In. other words, it may be pos- 
sible-to use the instrument in the testing departments of the vari- 
ous automobile shops, in order to show that the heat-treated 
products come up to the desired standard. 

With a little practice it would seem possible to determine the 
carbon condition of the steel; if it is in the Martentistic state, 
for illustration, the instrument would show a hardness accord- 
ingly; in the pearlitic, the steel would show the softness to cor- 
respond. If a part is intended to be made of, say, chrome nickel 


steel, and if, through some inadvertence, the part comes out, 


carbon steel, the scleroscope would quickly disclese the fact, 
merely because the degrees of hardness would fall far short of 
the hardness due to chrome nickel steel in the hard state. 

If a part is to be hard on one surface and soft in general, local 
heat treatment is necessary, and if in the press of work the 
hardening operation be overlooked, the inspector armed with an 
instrument such as this would detect the fact and the result 
would be for good. In the purchase of steel, the same would be 
true, in that the test would have to come up to a standard, and if 
actual tests were to show quite differently, it would be a fair 
inference that the purchased product would be of a different 
grade. In the laboratory it would be a great advantage to be 
able to ascertain the hardness of steel, (a) in the normal state; 
(b) annealed; (c) quenched, from several temperatures; (d) an- 
nealed after quenching, considering several temperatures; and in 
case-hardening it would be of the greatest advantage to be able to 
note if the core is soft, and if the shell is hard. That the core 
should be soft is well understood; and that it does not always 
come soft is assured. The shell should be hard; as hard as glass 
(so they say), but it would be a good idea to interpret the 
statement in terms a little more in keeping with what might be 
called defined limits. 

Portability Is of the Greatest Advantage.—The instrument 
is quite small, and it is not so delicate as to go out of calibra- 
tion on small provocation. Fig. 1 shows the instrument with 
index letters which will help in understanding the brief descrip- 
tion as follows: 

(a) Set the instrument plumb, by means of the plumb-bob rod, 
on the right-hand side of the tube D. 

(b) Place the piece to be tested under the steel cap of the 
tube E, which raises up by means of the pinion-knob RB. 

(c) Lower the instrumesit to the work; press 4t down a little, 
by placijyg the left-hand thumb on the hook G® this*opens the 
pad val¥e, thus aborting the vacutim, which would otherwise 
follow ti drop of. the hammer, within the tube, and which would 
affect thegrebound, which would in turndofluencasthe accuracy of 
the instr#ment. 

(d) To release the REE press ther red rubber bulb H with 
the ri ed to know the*resuilt obse e the rebound ; tak- 
ing threading$ jugt as the weight i isin a & G&counterpoise. 

It be —T that the weight is ra seh by means of the 
rubber/bulb A: the operation it is necessary to press and 


then as suddenfy release, when with the inrush of air the dif- 
ference in pressure will'result in the weight being sucked up to 
the top. A suitable catch takes into account the small piston C, 
with a hardened pin or rod on it, which is adapted to push 
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against a pendulum-like hook pin, which engages with a circular 
dove-tailed recess in the top of the drop hammer. 

The instrument and the parts which go to make up the set 
will be noted in Fig. 2, and as the user ‘will naturally be supplied 
with complete instructions as to the mode of.procedure, it will not 
be necessary to enlarge upon the details~here. In this article it 
is the idea to take into account the situation in general and to 
point out that the uses to which the instrument can be put may 
far exceed the original intent. 

As a Quick Means of Investigating Steel—In these days, 
when nearly all the steel used in automobile work is heat-treated 
to. render it strong, as well as to bring out the much desired 
kinetic properties, it is not enough to purchase good steel, low 
in metalloids, and free from such imperfections as steel naturally 
falls heir to. If the steel has to be heat-treated, and if the 
carbon content is high enough to markedly effect the qualities of 
the product, merely because the temperature is even slightly 
above or below some critical point, this instrument should serve 
to reduce the chances of going wrong. 

It is well understood that the structure of steel will be more 
or less crystalline, depending upon the temperature at which the 
same is raised and the rate of cooling of the same. This will 
be true for all grades of steel, but it will be especially true in 
cases in which the carbon content is a little high. If the struc- 
ture is noticeably crystalline, it is then that the performance 
of the material will be below a desired standard, while in dynamic 
work failure is almost assured. 

Fortunately it is possible to detect a difference in ae Oe of a 
given specimen of steel for the several “fracture” ¢onditions. In 
other words, if the steel is “silky,” the hardness will be that for 
such a structure; if the structure is crystalline, the hardness will 
fall off, and increasing crystallinity decreases hardness, with 
the result that the structures which are not kinetic can be de- 
tected by a man of no great skill. , 

What is needed is a set of standards which are known to be 
in a satisfactory state, in order that the instrument can be used 
on a comparative basis. In cementing work the question will be 
a little troublesome, on the ground that the “core” of the 
cemented structure will not be open to test in some cases. But 
it will nearly always be possible to grind through the shell at 
some point and apply the test to the core, with a view to find- 
ing out to what extent kinetic qualities reside therein. 

It is in this cementing work that there is a need for great 
accuracy, since the shell can be hard with no assurance that the 
core will be kinetic. If the shell is hard, it may be what is 
wanted, but it will be of no avail if the core is brittle, on the 
count that the part will fail in service. It would be a waste of 
time to perform the cementing operation at all were it not for 
the desire to provide against brittleness; several grades of tool- 
steel will become quite hard enough if the materials are heated 
and quenched; brittleness is one of the properties in such products. 

The instrument will tell the artisan, once he becomes ac- 
quainted with the performance of the same, whether or not it 
will be necessary to subject cemented products to a double treat- 
ment with the idea of correcting the core without destroying 
the hardness of the shell. It is well understood that cemented 
products can be rendered the more perfect, under certain condi- 
tions, if the double quench is resorted to. On the other hand, 
it is also well understood that the more complex process is 
liable to go awry, on the ground that if there is a hazard in 
one operation, there is a double hazard in two such operations. 
There is one other point which is prominent in the makeup 
of this instrument, namely, it is not so delicate as not to be 
handled by men of ordinary skill, and previous training is not 
so much of a factor. In general it is quite out of the 
question to entrust such work to men whose training is short 
of that which would follow some years of work in the labora- 
tory, even assuming that a previous schooling might not be to 
advantage. In a word then; this instrument is of advantage to 


the busy’ practitioner; and its splendid accuracy is not to be de-. 


stroyed by workmen, who may use the same. 
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EFFICIENCY OF INTERNAL COMBUSTION MOTORS* 


By BERTRAM HOPKINSON, M. A., M. Inst. C. E. (Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, Cambridge University). 


N a paper read before this Institution two years ago, on the 
| “Influence of Size Upon Thermal Efficiency,” Professor 
Callendar based his conclusions upon a comparison of efficien- 
cies by the Research Committee with the efficiency of a small air- 
cooled bicycle engine tested by himself. The measurements 
made then were never questioned, although it appeared that the 
data were incomplete. Professor Callendar, in order to arrive 
at a formula which should express the effect of size upon effi- 
ciency, made the assumption that, other conditions (which he 
precisely defined) being the same, the heat-loss and the efficiency 
of an engine are independent of the speed at which it is run. 
Though there was much to be said in favor of that assumption, 
it could not be said that there was direct experimental proof of 
it, and it did not command universal acceptance. Upon it, how- 


I 
ever, Callendar based the formula 0.757 (1— ~ for the effi- 


ciency of an engine of cylinder diameter D (inches), whose 
compression ratio is such that the air-cycle efficiency is 7. The 
formula expressed, with an accuracy which went far to show that 
it was substantially right, the efficiency of engines so diverse in 
type as those mentioned above. Nevertheless, it was pointed out 
in the discussion that this agreement might be fortuitous, and 
that before it could be accepted as final it must be shown how 
far and under what conditions it could be considered as applic- 
able to other instances. 

The Results of Two Years’ Tests.—The author has recently 
completed a study of a Crossley gas engine of 40 horsepower 
with 11 1-2-inch cylinder running at 180 revolutions per minute. 
It has been possible for him in the two years during which he 
has been engaged in the work, to deal with certain points which 
the research committee could not fully investigate, or could not 
touch at all, in the few days which were available for their ex- 
periments. Such are the effect of mixture strength upon effi- 
ciency, the accurate measurement of heat-loss under different 
conditions, and the temperatures reached by the metal of the en- 
gine. He has also been able to carry out some tests on a four- 
cylinder Daimler engine with 3 1-2-inch cylinders running up to 
1,200 revolutions per minute. More recently the opportunity for 
further research has been provided by the Wolseley Tool & 
Motor Company, who have placed at his disposal one of their 
well-known four-cylinder motor-car engines. The experiments 
on the latter engine have only been in progress for a short time, 
and the results are not complete, but some are available. 

The author proposes, therefore, to make a comparison between 
the Crossley engine and the high-speed type as represented by 
the Daimler and Siddeley (especially the latter), in respect of 
efficiency, power and heat-loss. The most important aspect of 
heat-loss being’ the temperatyres in the engine which it causes, it 
will be considered mainly in that connection. Direct experimen- 
tal evidence of the relation between the temperature and heat- 
loss is available in the case of the Crossley engine, but not in the 
other case. Conclusions here are to some extent speculative. 

Engines and Testing Arrangements.—The Crossley engine 
develops 40 horsepower on the brake in ordinary full-load work- 
ing at a speed of 180 revolutions per minute. The Siddeley gives 
about 34 brake horsepower at a speed of 1,000 revolutions per 
minute, and is capable, at 1,600 revolutions, of more than 40 
brake horsepower. 

In testing the Siddeley engine it was direct-connected to a 
dynamo and measurements of brake horsepower were based on 
the electrical output, the dynamo losses having been accurately 
determined. An indicator was used, applied to one cylinder 
only, and indicated power was based upon the brake power. The 
friction loss of the engine was determined using the dynamo as 





*Paper read before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers at 
London, Eng., Feb. 10, 1909. 4 


a motor and reading the electrical power consumed. The petrol 
was contained in a graduated tank, and the rise of temperature 
and amount of jacket water were measured. The exhaust gases 
were analyzed by means of an Orsat apparatus. 

The Daimler engine has cylinders 3.54 inches (90 mm) in 
diameter, while the stroke is 5.12 inches (130 mm), with a.com- 
pression ratio of 3.85. At 1,000 revolutions it gives about 16 
B. H. P. This engine was loaded with a Prony brake and the 
losses were measured by indicating one cylinder with the other 
three running idle and throttle wide open, but it was recognized 
that this method leads to an overestimation of the losses. So 
another method was devised which overcomes this, but still 
leaves the measurements of indicated power less accurate than 
those obtained electrically. 

The following comparative table shows the relation between 
the two motors as regards dimensions and speed. The dimen- 
sions refer to a single cylinder cylinder of the Siddeley engine. 


TABLE I. 
Crossley. Siddeley. Ratio. 
Tee? CO). 0.0 cn wipie 000-90 env 11.5 4.62 2.5 
ED GUND <chiedswons¥eetsccvetcaba 21 5.08 bees 
Piston Area (square inches)............ 104 16.8 6.2 
Stroke volume (cubic feet)............. 1.26 0.0495 25.5 
Total cylinder volume (cubic feet)..... .1.495 0.0655 22.8 
Compression space (cubic feet)........ 0.235 0.016 hoes 
COmpremen TEED. (Fs cc csaicvctiaesdse 6.37 4.18 Rew a 
Piston speed (feet per minute).......... 630 850* 0.74 
Piston displacement per minute (cubic 
theveschtvdsvstabecstetonktvese gee 113 24.7* 4.6 


Methods of Determining Power Losses.—The measurements 
of indicated power were based on brake-power. In determining 
indicated power in this way, it is necessary to separately measure 
the engine friction, and experience has shown that it varies 
greatly with the temperature and lubrication of the cylinder 
walls. Measurement of this to be accurate must, therefore, be 
made when the engine is as nearly as possible in the. same con- 
dition as when the brake-power and petrol consumption were de- 
termined. The procedure in the present instance’ was as follows: 
At the conclusion of the consumption test the supply of jacket 
water and of petrol was shut off and the engine was motored 
round at the exact speed which obtained in the consumption 
test. The power then absorbed is equal to the work done in 
pumping, compressing, and expanding the cold air in the cylin- 
der plus that absorbed in friction. The first item was found in 
a separate experiment in which the power absorbed when motor- 
ing was measured, with the cylinders open to the air, and with 
the cylinders closed. It was also estimated from light spring 
diagrams. Both methods gave at 930 revolutions per minute about 
3 horsepower, equivalent to a back-pressure of 7 1-2 pounds per 
square inch. Deducting this from the total, a measure of the 
power absorbed in friction is arrived at, which represents with 
reasonable certainty the power wasted by friction alone in the 
test.* The work absorbed in pumping when firing (about 1 
horsepower) was determined from light spring diagrams and 
added to the friction and brake-power in order to obtain indi- 
cated power, which thus represents the positive loop of the in- 
dicator diagram. The petrol used was “Shell Motor Spirit” of 
density 0.721, and a large number of tests by the author and by 
others on petrol of various brands, and of density varying from 
0.700 to 0.730, having shown that its calorific value was always 
within 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. of 18,900 thermal units per 
pound, that was assumed to be the value. 


NOTE.—*There was a length of several feet of shafting between 
the engine and dynamo which necessitated an additional bearing 
near the flexible coupling. The friction of this bearing is, of 
course, included in the measurement, and the friction of the engine 
is on this account rather over-estimated. But this does not ect 
the Indicated Power measurement. [This loss is clearly under- 
estimated, since the power absorbed would be much greater. with 
the pistons loaded by the force of explosions.—Ed.] 
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The following table shows the results of two satisfactory tests 
made at full load and 930 r.p.m.: 


TABLE Il. 

A. B. 

Work given dynamo, horsepower............ssseeeees 28.9 29.7 
Ss IN no dk abd nie Gaedas cakotacecekenenie 4.5 (4.5) 
PREEEE wea eadacccedshase neghence 000 6ceee esse ccnans 1.0 1.0 
Total indicated horsepower. ...........ccceeseceees 34.4 35.2 
ee We, UID Tila bos ck cbc ck ccccccesuwiees 0.308 0.310 
, M.  , o , ccd cctnaseescccavene sasied 0.252 0.256 

Exhaust gas analysis: 

a NG PN e514 wcdio ec Ce ada WARs kone co chdeg ede sed 13.5 13.1 
Gr ey 606 46 bas we M60 660 CE MEMS Whe CUDLBEOS OEbw OKO O0 04% 1.4 1.3 

Celis Kaddbbern elakds cg teve les ruta dbcdlhstccrvedsuds 0.0 0.3 

H,O (calculated) belie ins teens 6 Soee ee ee was eeehes Cuvee 15.6 15.9 


Combustion Is Rarely Perfect.—Separate experiments indi- 
cated that combustion is rarely quite perfect; in fact, tests upon 
the residue in case B,exploded with electrolytic gasshowed a fur- 
ther 0.7 per cent. of CO (reckoned on the original volume of ex- 
haust gas). Further experimentation proved that the exhaust 
may contain combustible matter even with an excess of oxygen, 
so if we allow for this unburnt gas, the efficiency in test B, 
reckoned on the actual heat-supply, is over 0.26. 

According to the manufacturers, 321-2 B.H.P. were developed 
at 930 r.p.m. on a petrol consumption of 0.310 pounds per minute. 
It seems probable that the engine losses were for some reason 
rather less in their test, but they can hardly have been less 
than 3.5 horspower (which would give a mechanical efficiency of 
over 90 per cent.). Taking that figure, the thermal efficiency 
works out at 0.26. € 

In experiments on the Daimler engine the efficiency was 0.255 
at 900 r.p.m., reckoned on the total petrol consumption, the ex- 
haust containing no excess oxygen or CO. 

In comparing these results with the efficiency of the Crossley 
engine, regard must be had to the effect which mixture has upon 
efficiency. The author found that as the percentage of coal-gas 
was increased from 8.5 per cent. to 11.5 per cent., the efficiency 
fell from 37 per cent. to 32 per cent. In a discussion of these 
results it appeared that the determining factor in the efficiency 
of an engine of given compression ratio and size was the tem- 
perature reached in the explosion, which again depended on the 
heat supply per unit volume of the products of combustion. 
Looked at from this point of view, the Siddeley engine must be 
regarded as working with a high mixture strength, the air 
present being but little more than is just sufficient to burn the 
petrol. To arrive at the heat value of the mixture in the Sid- 
deley engine, we may assume the temperature of the cylinder con- 
tents at the end of the suction stroke to be 150 deg. C. This 
figure is probably under-estimated. 

The volume of the cylinder contents when reduced to standard 
conditions is 0.042 cubic feet. The heat supply per cycle per 
cylinder is 3.05 thermal units, equivalent to 73 thermal units 
per cubic foot of the mixture before explosion. After explosion 
there is an increase in specific volume of 5 per cent., so that the 
heat supplied per cubic foot of the products of explosion is 70 
thermal units. In order to get an equivalent heat supply in the 
gas engine (with a decrease of volume of 4 per cent.), the cylin- 
der contents before explosion must contain 11.2 per cent. of coal- 
gas, having a lower calorific value of 600 thermal units per 
cubic foot. The corresponding efficiency is 0.325, so that we can 
formulate the following table: 


TABLE Ill. 
Crossley. Siddeley. Daimler. 
ol” 3 eee ee rer ree 6.37 4.18 3.85 
Air cycle efficiency » — 1—(%) 0.4......... 0.522 0.435 0.417 
OS (ED. cid. ce dings 08646 Keb anced 0.325 0.26* 0.255 
EE no hs dn ncatedwateodsecn 0.62 0.60 0.61 
Relative efficiency (Callendar)............ 0.685 0.59 0.54 


It will be seen that Professor Callendar’s formula overestimates 
the efficiency of the Crossley, is about right for the Siddeley, and 
too low for the Daimler. 


The formula gives a very close approximation to the efficiency 





*The efficiency of the Siddeley includes an allowance for un- 
burned gas. If this were ignored and the efficiency calculated on 
actual consumption of petrol it would be 0.254, and the relative 
efficiency would be 0.585. In the Crossley the combustion was 
complete, and in the Daimler the unburned gas was not de- 
termined, and no allowance was made. 
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of the large gas engine when run under the ordinary conditions, 
It would appear that in constructiong a formula which takes ac. 
count of dimensions only, the distributing effect of mixture 
strength ought to be eliminated by running the engines under 
identical conditions in this respect. If this be done, in similar 
engines running at the same piston speed, the relative efficiency 
is more nearly independent of the dimensions than the formula 
would indicate. 

Efficiency Varies with Speed.—If the efficiency of an engine 
of given compression ratio and piston speed is nearly independent 
of its dimensions, it follows, that in its effect upon heat-loss, the 
greater proportion of surface to volume in a small engine must 
be largely counteracted by the shortness of the time of contact 
between gas and metal. The efficiency of an engine will then 
vary with its speed to a material extent. 

The fundamental postulate on which Callendar’s formula was 
based was the independence of heat-loss and engine speed; the 
greater turbulence of the gases at high speeds being supposed to 
increase their effective conductivity to an extent sufficient to 
counteract the shorter time of exposure. From this the effi- 
ciency of an engine is almost independent of its-speed. Professor 
Callendar was careful to point out that this postulate only ap- 
plies to that portion of the total heat-loss which affects the effi- 
ciency, namely, the loss which occurs during and soon after igni- 
tion. This is only a fraction of the whole heat absorbed by the 
jackets, which includes also the heat given up by the gases dur- 
ing exhaust—a loss which is without effect upon the mean pres- 
sure. Measurements of the jacket loss show some increase as 
the speed diminishes, but this cannot be relied upon as a proof 
that the part of the heat-loss, which is important in the present 
connection, also increases in the same way. 

The argument based on turbulent motion loses much force 
when applied to the flow of heat with the piston at rest and when 
the gases have had opportunity to settle. It may be doubted 
whether the heat loss will differ greatly from that following an 
explosion of the same mixture at rest in a closed vessel of the 
same size and shape. The author has shown that the heat-loss 
following an explosion varies as the square Toot of the time 
elapsed since ignition, and it seems likely that a similar law gov- 
erns the loss of efficiency due to heat-loss, which would vary in- 
versely as the square root of the speed and inversely as the 
square root of the linear dimensions. A careful study of this 
question of comparisons of efficiencies at different speeds has 
been made on the Daimler engine, with the following’ results : 


TABLE IV. 
Speed in R.P.M. Efficiency. ——Exhaust Gas Analysis.——, 
CO, Oz co Hy 
720 0.245 13.5 0.2 0.7 0 
1,000 0.26 Not taken. 
1,200 0.275 14.0 0 0 _ 


In each test the mixture was such as to give maximum eff- 
ciency which corresponded to the strongest mixture consistent 
with complete combustion. The above table gives results at 530 











r.p.m., compare the following test at 930 r.p.m.: 
TABLE V. 
7% B 
Speed revolutions per minute 535 930 930 
+ 2 rae 17.0 28.9 29.7 
Friction 1.6 4.5 4.5 
Pumping 0.6 1.0 1.0 
SRR At aii sccveb dies sdseebisgrisg r 19.2 34.4 35.2 
Petrol per minute (Ibs.)............. .219 -202 .308 310 
Analysis:— 
a tiahe’e 0 oe ed awa tee eme ta vid 13.5 13.4 13.5 13.1 
ats hin da “o-ad akc We aro edicna aes Mie 0.5 1.8 1.4 1.3 
Ce) nc gbowb ce rcdededtebbieedevte 0.8 0.0 0.0 0.3 
CO, after exploding residue. 0.5 0.35 fied 0.7 
Efficiency on petrol consumption. . .207 .213 .252 -256 


There is no question that the eae at 530 revolutions is at 
least 10 per cent. less than at 930 revolutions. 

Power from the Automobile Engineer’s Viewpoint.—From 
the point of view of the automobile engineer, the power is of 
greater importance than the efficiency. Given the efficiency, the 
maximum power is determined by the quantity of oxygen which 
the engine can burn per minute. 
plosive mixture which an engine sucking from the atmosphere 


The maximum amount of ex- 
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can take in per stroke is equal (apart from scavenging devices, 
having the effect of replacing the contents of the clearance by 
explosive mixture) to the stroke volume reckoned at external 
temperature and pressure. 

The ideal automobile engine would be one that took in the 
whole of this volume at each stroke, which is impossible be- 
cause Of the throttling at the valves and heat flow from the 
walls thus warming the mixture. From the exhaust gas analy- 
sis, it is possible to figure the quantity of air taken in and deduce 
from this in turn the percentage of the maximum possible 
amount of mixture which is actually taken in. With the aver- 
age of the two tests at 930 r.p.m., this figures out at 69 per 
cent. In the case of the Crossley this varied from 821-2 to 87 
per cent, while with the Siddeley the result is 83 per cent. 

Difference in Heat Absorption.—In the Siddeley, however, 
there is a slight loss due to the fact that the pressure does not 
fall to the atmosphere until abovt 5 per cent. of the suction 
stroke has been completed. Allowing for this, it appears that 
the heat absorbed by the charge and the work done on it during 
suction are sufficient to warm it through 100. deg. C. against 60 
deg. C. in the Crossley. The greater heat absorption in the Sid- 
deley is perhaps due to the close proximity of the exhaust and 
inlet valves; a large part of the incoming stream of gas must 
pass over the exhaust valve, which will have a temperature of 
perhaps 300 deg. or 400 deg. C. Whatever the cause, however, 
it would appear that the reduction of this heat absorption dur- 
ing suction is a matter worthy of the consideration of designers. 
If the Siddeley and Crossley engines could be brought on to the 
same level in this respect the power of the former would be in- 
creased by about 15 per cent. The Daimler engine, when run- 
ning at a speed of 750 r.p.m. was found to burn 9.197 pounds of 
petrol per 1,000 revolutions, the exhaust gases containing about 
0.2 per cent. excess of O and 0.7 per cent of CO. Probably 0.19 
pound per 1,000 revolutions would represent its consumption at 
this speed if the combustion were perfect. The corresponding 
supply of air is 0.0188 cubic feet per suction (reckoned at 15 deg. 
C.), making, together with the petrol vapor, 65 per cent. of the 
stroke volume. At a speed of 920 r.p.m. (when the piston speed 
is the same as that of the Siddeley) the ratio would not be more 
than 55 per cent. 

In this respect, therefore, the more modern Siddeley engine 
shows a material improvement. This is doubtless due in part to 
its larger size, but the valve action is also probably better. The 
rise of pressure at the end of the exhaust stroke, due to the 
exhaust of a neighboring cylinder, was more marked in the 
Daimler than in the Siddeley, and it is possible that some of the 
exhaust gases backed through from the exhaust to the inlet pipe 
during the overlap of the inlet and exhaust valves. In the Sid- 
deley engine, this overlap is reduced to a very small amount, and 
it is not possible that much gas can get through. Moreover, the 
Daimler engine did not “fill up” quite so well as the Siddeley at 
the end of the suction stroke. It is worthy of remark that the 
inlet valve of the Siddeley engjne remains open until 45 deg. 
after the in-center. 

The quantity of air taken per suction stroke falls off con- 
siderably with the speed, as is shown in the following tests of 
the Siddeley : 


TABLE VI. 
Ai Ae B 

ok ane ae 530 535 930 
Petrol per 1,000 revolutions (Ibs)...... .42 3875 .333 
Exhaust Analysis:— 

COe suwkdaasees¥nnctcesenknn cee 13.55 13.4 13.1 

Oo sbicdih eee Shi es ee 0.55 1.8 1.3 

CO essbbiewilacnshassasettessseee 0.8 0.0 0.3 

COg GHREENGD Ses cbclosetonccuaee 0.5 0.35 0.7 
Air per suction per cylinder.......... 0.041 0.0395 0.0335 


It appears that the air per suction stroke is about 20 per cent. 
greater at 530 revolutions than at 930 revolutions. The ratio of 
air and petrol vapor to stroke volume is 83 per cent. at the 
former against 69 per cent at the latter speed. This difference is 
ascribable to better “filling up” at the end of the suction stroke, 
but mostly to the lower temperature of valves and walls so that 
the charge is preheated less. 
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Tests on the Daimler engine showed an even greater variation 
in the volume of charge taken in, with the variation in speed: 


TABLE Vil. 
Petrol Taken Ratio of Air and Vapor Vacuum 
Speed R : per ° in Inlet-Pipe. 
1,000 Revs. Stroke Volume. (ibs. per eq. in.) 
See 0.197 0.65 0.6 
AS 0.16 0.53 
eso eas oss 0.138 0.455 


Analyses taken at 720 and 1,220 r.p.m. show that the combus- 
tion was nearly complete, and that there was no excess oxygen. 
At 1,000 revolutions no analysis was taken, but the petrol con- 
sumption was that corresponding to maximum efficiency, and it 
is certain that combustion was practically complete. 

Length of Exhaust Pipe Influences the Power.—The charge 
volume is greatly influenced by the length of the exhaust pipes. 
In the tests on the Siddeley and Daimler engines which have 
been described, the engine exhausted through a short pipe into a 
box. The effect of gaseous inertia is then comparatively slight 
at all speeds; at 930 r.p.m. the pressure drops to atmosphere at 
about the middle of the éxhaust stroke, and then rises again. If 
the exhaust pipe were considerably longer, the pressure drop 
would be delayed, its amount increased, and the result might 
be to cause a partial vacuum in the clearance space. Since the 
clearance volume is one-third of the stroke volume, it is obvious 
that a great improvement in power can be effected by filling it 
with mixture. The Wolseley Company informed the author that 
they have tried experiments of this character, and that by making 
use both of long inlet pipes and long separate exhaust pipes, they 
have increased the power of an engine by as much as 50 per cent. 
at high speeds. The author believes that some early tests of his 
own on the Daimler engine, in which considerably higher mean 
pressures were realized than those obtained by Mr. Morse, are 
to be explained by a difference in the exhaust conditions. Mr. 
Morse, with a short exhaust pipe opening into a box, could only 
obtain 15 B.H.P. at a speed of 1,000 r.p.m., the petrol consump- 
tion being 0.16 pounds per minute, whereas in the earlier tests 
over 17 horsepower was recorded with a petrol consumption of 
0.22, some of which was probably unburned. 

Heat-Flow and Its Influence.—The effects of heat-flow 
are of far more importance practically than its effect upon effi- 
ciency, which is comparatively slight. This is more especially true 
of large engines in which the stresses due to unequal expansion 
constitute a serious problem for the designer and are responsible 
for many failures. But the subject is not without its importance 
in the construction of small motors. The expansion stresses 
are not, as a rule, serious in such cases. 

The factors determining the temperature of the metal at any 
point on the inner surface are the mean rate of heat-flow per 
unit area into the wall near that point, and the distance which 
the heat has to travel before reaching the jacket-water. The 
first of these factors is dependent mainly upon the gas—its den- 
sity, temperature, and state of motion—and is but little affected 
by the temperature of the solid surface within the limits which 
are possible in practice. It is obvious that gas having a tem- 
perature of 1,500 deg. C. will lose heat at nearly the same rate 
to a metal surface, whether that surface be at roo deg. or 300 
deg. C. The second factor is mainly dependent upon the design 
and size of the engine, and on the conductivity for heat of the 
metal, composing the cylinder walls. 

A rough approximation to the rate of heat-flow per unit of 
area can be obtained by dividing the mean area exposed to the 
hot gases into the total heat carried away by jacket-water and 
radiation. An estimate of this kind can, of course, only give 
the order of magnitude of the absolute value of the heat-flow at 
any point, for the distribution of the jacket loss over the differ- 
ent parts of the cylinder wall is not uniform, and is very im- 
perfectly known. But it will serve as a fair basis of compari- 
son between different engines, provided that the “mean area” 
used in the calculation is taken out in the same way for all. 
From this the temperature gradient necessary to extract the 
heat may be figured. 
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POPULARITY OF THE TOY TONNEAU. 


‘ The trend in body designs ‘is in the direction of comfort -and 
simplicity with a certain well-defined attempt to engender 
strength of the kind which makes for long life. From the rear- 
entrance tonneau to the seven-passenger side-entrance body was 
a long way, and in the judgment of numerous autoists there was 
a want unfilled in that the 
middle chamber of auto- 
mobile body designing was 
left to its own devices, so 
to speak. Many autoists 
failed to see the logic of a 
body so roomy and com- 
modious as to render it 
even uncomfortable, due to 
the fact that it is hard to 
stay in the seat if the foot 
room is so great as to make 
it difficult to realize a 
braced position’ under road 
conditions which tend to 
“bounce” the occupants. 
Certain five-passenger 
bodies are so very good for 
the purpose that it will 
come as no surprise to note 
that the long wheelbase car-makers are now taking kindly to 
this class of bodies in modified form. Furthermore, “toy ton- 
neaus” will be found on many of the best class of automobiles 
in which the wheelbase easily affords room for seven-passenger 
bodies. In the use of this construction it is possible so to locate 
the rear seat as to render easy-riding qualities so plausible that 





Henry R. Selden, at the Wheel of 1909 Selden, with Toy Tonneau. 


Chalmers- Detroit with Baby Tonneau Body. 


The Haynes 1909 
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preference is given to the toy 
tonneau. by autoists. of discrim. 
ination. ‘ ' 
There.is a difference between 
the conventional five-passenger 
body, as it is. generally under. 
stood, and .a. modern toy _ ton- 
neau, in that .the five-passenger 
body is scarcely big enough for 
five; at any rate it is generally 
believed that three passengers jn 
the rear seat feel as if they are 
living in a congested district. 
The toy tonneau, on the other 
hand,.is intended to-afford all 
the room -required by two pas- 


sengers—adults, in point of age and girth—and at the same time 
render the experience far more comfortable than it -might be in 
a standard seven-passenger body. 

Chalmers Idea of Baby Tonneau.—The illustration at the 
top of the page shows a Chalmers-Detfoit 40-horsepower car 
fitted with a baby tonneau body. In this case the foot room is 





Model, Equipped with the Popular Toy Tonneau. 


liberal and the side entrance is far enough to the front so that 
there is ample room to get in and out without brushing against 
the rear mud guards which as their name indicates are usually 
muddy. The rear seat room is also liberal although the body is 
intended for but five passengers. 

Popular Little Haynes—The plot of the play “The Man 
From Home” being laid in 
Kokomo, Ind., the home of 
the Haynes car, it is particu- 
larly appropriate that both of 
the stars in the play should 
drive Haynes cars. The cen- 
tral illustration shows the 
leading lady at the wheel of 
her top tonneau. 

Selden Toy Tonneau.— 
The view of the Selden car 
allows a clear insight into the 
tonneau, which is seen to be 
divided as for two people. 
This gives each ore a little 
more comfort than does the 
straight-backed form of up- 
holstering, usual in tonneaus. 
The long wheel-base so clear- 
ly brought out in the picture, 
makes for easy riding quali- 
ties. A large steering stock 
allows turning in short radius. 
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MUL TIPLE-SERIES PROLONGS BATTERY LIFE 


By A. L: HASKELL, Nationat Carson Company, CLevetanp, O. 


HE arrangement of dry batteries as shown on the accom- 
panying diagrams is not altogether new but until compara- 
tively recently, it was not realized just how good an idea it 
was and how very useful. Another thing is that we have been 
able to get the dry cell to a point where deterioration is so 
small with the series-multiple connection. Some cells have 
been used six or nine months, but did not deteriorate to any 
extent. This enables us to get the full benefit of the series- 
multiple connection, which we have hitherto been unable to do. 
The figures explain the conditions of the tests. They were made 
on a four-cylinder, four-cycle engine of the automobile type at 
1,700 r.p.m. We did not test every coil made, but we tested a 
good many, and we found that with almost every coil we tested 
we could get just as good results from four cells in series, in 
spite of the fact that people usually use five or six. We took 
three, four, five, six and seven cells, and tried them in series, and 
found in every case the length of serviceable life was almost 
identical, but with the three cells in series the engine would 
miss occasionally. With four cells the service was entirely sat- 
isfactory in every way, and you would get just as long service. 
From this we have reached the conclusion that four was the 
most advantageous number, and so have used this number in 
all later tests. There are some coil makers, however, who ob- 
ject to these figures and recommend that their coils be used 
with five or six cells, and in that case we suppose the best thing 
to do is to take the coil maker’s recommendation. 


PRACTICAL TESTS—ACTUAL ENGINE SERVICE. 


Esti- *Esti- 

mated mated 

Hrs. miles cost 

serv- serv- per 

ice, ice. 100 

No. Arrangement:of cells. miles. 
mn) OOS GEE Ga veerte esses is Seu. 20 400 25c 
246 2 sets of 4 in series-multiple.............. 70 1,400 15c 
$46 3 sets of 4 in series-multiple............+.. 120 2,400 lic 


446 4 sets of 4 in series-multiple..... ¢ Setasbiae 170 3,400 8c 
*At retail prices of batteries. Bias 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH TESTS WERE MADE. 


. Engine equipped with standard commercial timer and coil. 
. Average speed of running, 20 miles per hour. 

. Test stopped when engine began missing fire. 

. Cells used, Columbia igniters (size 2% x 6 inches). 

. Continuous service. 


on, whore 


Diagrams are Self-Explanatory.—The diagrams show how 
the cells are connected together in multiple series. The dry cell 
is not intended for very heavy service, which is the explanation 
of the result shown. It can stand a certain amount of current 
drain. If you were to subject the dry cell to a very heavy drain, 
hydrogen would form and the cell would go out of business. 
When you cannect the cells im multiple, the drain is evenly 
divided. In sending out these cells, the only trouble is that the 
average layman, unless he has a diagram, is apt to get confused 
and put too many cells in series, which will burn up the points 
and injure the vibrator points, so that we recommend sending 
the cells out, in cases; and it is a mighty good thing to seal these 
cases in wax, provided you do not put it in too hot. This would 
set up internal action in the cell, but wax can easily be poured 
in at a temperature that you can put your finger in. This pro- 
tects the cell and gives it a show. 

In connection with the cells getting wet, each individual cell 
in itself is’ practically water-proof. Some cells are sold on the 
market as water-proof, but, as a matter of fact, each cell is 
ordinarily water-proof anyway; but if connected in series and 
you get them wet, it will hurt them, having them touch, whereas 
in-single sets, it would not hurt. 


_—— 


*Paper read before the National Gas and Gasoline Trades Asso- 
Clation, Chicago, Feb. 9, 1909, and the discussion of the same. 


Discussion of the Paper.—President Wilson: Do I under- 
stand that connected in multiple series the drain is the same 
from each series? 

Mr. Haskell: It is very closely the same. 

President Wilson: Is not the resistarice through one set of 
four different from some other set of four? 

Mr. Haskell: It will vary a little, but in practice it doés not 
make any difference. We have tried that, but the question 
arises, if you have one dead cell, whether the others are not 
discharging through that, and building up the voltage on that 
set. The large cells give very good results, and it is a question 
whether the efficiency of the smaller cell is greater than of the 
large cell. The large cell is efficient in present sizes, but whether 
it is more efficient than a series-multiple connection I am not 
prepared to say. 

Deterioration Limits the Combination.—President Wilson: 
Could this connection be carried out ad infinitum? 
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Showing Batteries in Series and in Multiple-Series Relation. 


Mr. Haskell: There is a limit, due’ to the amount of space 
you want to take up, and the deterioration of the cell. Any 
dry cell deteriorates to a certain extent, and it would not pay 
to carry the thing into four or five years. 

President Wilson: What is the life of a dry cell under good 
conditions by your limit? 

Mr. Haskell: That is hard to tell. 
the shelf wear of batteries is. 

President Wilson: How long do they become inefficient by 
shelf wear? 

Mr. Haskell: We recommend that the battery be put into 
service within 60 days, in order to. get efficient service. 

President Wilson: On-.an engine, how long can they be used? 

Mr. Haskell: ‘They have been used for several years. The 
average is about six to nine months. 

President Wilson: In a single cylinder cut-out hit-and-miss 
engine I find that it does not exhaust cells at all. That is, the 
cells go out by age limit on the ordinary engine. We have 
people who use them for a year and a half with one set of 
cells. It is not always the case, but it occurs often enough 
to make me think that we do not use the cells up. They simply 
go out by age limit. In the ordinary hit-and-miss engine the 
batteries will not run out in eight or nine months. 

Where the Cost Ceases to Decrease.—Mr. Linn: In the 
last column of costs you keep on decreasing. Have you carried 
that out to a point where it starts to increase? 


We do not know what 
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Mr. Haskell: We have carried it out as far as is practical to 
use them under ordinary conditions. With the reasonable coil 
adjustment and four sets in multiple, you get pretty fair service. 
In lighting in a boat last Summer we burned five lamps continu- 
ously for a month and we put ten sets of dry cells in multiples. 
During that time the lights had not begun to dim and we used 
them the rest of the season and they did not go out. 

President Wilson: There would be no value in this for 
single-cylinder engines, which would use up one set in nine 
months. 

Mr. Haskell: There is one more point. After the cells have 
been used and get down to a certain point, you can get a re- 
markable amount of power out of them if you connect them 
in series. However, it is better to connect them in series first 
and start with them that way. In an automobile or boat you 
get a reserve and are not left suddenly without any current, as 
might otherwise be the case. 

President Wilson: In a hit-and-miss engine the coil, while 
it may be extravagant in amperage consumption, makes a bet- 
ter spark for the engine. We can take a coil that has a low 
amperage test and put it on an engine and it will miss. We 
can make no other adjustment and put on a coil with a high 
amperage consumption and the engine will run along. 
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Influence of Batteries Upon Coil Service—Mr. Williams: 
The coil that apparantly shows a high consumption in current 
has a low resistance in winding, and if it has polarized to an 
extent that the voltage is low, you can put it on a coil with low 
voltage and it will still give some service on account of the re- 
sistance being low. It should, however, have a short timer seg- 
ment and you will get better life out of the battery than you wil] 
out of a high-resistance coil. 

President Wilson: With the one that would miss on the low 
consumption coil, we could increase the timing length and keep 
the engine from missing. 

Mr. Williams: You can not do it when the battery is ex- 
hausted down to the low voltage. Automobile engineers make 
laboratory tests of coils. They put them up with dry batteries 
and run them continuously for so many hours to see which 
would run the greatest number of hours, and they would say, 
that is the coil for us, because the batteries last longer. They 
do not run them on timers with the proper length segment with 
each one using the coil. If they did that, they would find 
that the coil which used the batteries up the quickest on the 
long run, would give them the longest run on intermittent 
service, and the coil makers would have to make the coils to 
suit the engineers. 


GOODYEAR’S NEW TIRE-MAKING MACHINE 


KRON, O., March 1.—The completion and practical opera- 
tion of a tire-making machine by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company promises to work something of a revolution in 
the manufacture of pneumatic tires and to affect radically the 
industry so far as manual make is concerned. If the claims of 
the company are true the Goodyear company has the unusual 
good fortune to have been the first tire-making company to 
attain what has been the aim of the industry for years. The 
company now has four of these machines in operation in its 
new building and is preparing to install four more. Frank A. 
Seiberling, president of the company, is the designer. 

American companies having found the machines used in 
France, and first used there, to be unsatisfactory, several have 
spent much thought and time on trying to make a better machine. 
It has been known for some time that the Goodrich, Diamond 
and Goodyear companies have been developing a machine, and 
the Goodrich company has had a limited number in its newest 
factory, but it has made no public announcement of its success. 
The Goodyear company has received applications from other 


companies for the right to use its machine in manufacturing. 
George M. Stadleman, secretary of the Goodyear company, in 
explaining the practicability of it, says: 

The durability and longevity of a tire has been largely dependent 
on the skill and strength of the man who made it. All chance of 
weakness in any spot in laying layer upon layer and stretching the 
fabric on is now declared to be done away with by the machine's 
unvarying strength. To give the greatest mileage, the fabric must 
be stretched to an absolutely even tension over each portion 
of the tire, and each alternate layer of fabric must be given the 
same tension as those previously put on. This evenness of tension 
can never be given where human hands are depended upon, as 
tires made in the morning, when a man is fresh, will be stretched 
more evenly and tightly than later in the day, when his muscles 
are weary. Thorough tests covering the past 14 months have con- 
clusively shown the vast superiority of machine-made tires over 
hand-made, in the matter particularly of blowouts, fabric breaks 
and separation between the plies of fabric. There is the further 
advantage that while by handwork a skilled workman can turn out 
only six or eight tires a day, and few do this well, with the ma- 
chines a man of average skill can make perfect tires at the rate 
of 50 a day. Besides, the machines make all sizes with equal ra- 
pidity, while it takes a man longer to make the larger sizes. 


THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR 





March 6-13....... Boston, Mechanics Building, Seventh Annual Auto- 
mobile Show, Boston Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. C. I. Campbell, Manager, 5 Park Square. 


March 8-13....... Kansas City, Kansas City Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation Show. 
March 8-14....... Portiand, Ore., First Annual Automobile and 


Sportsman’s Show, Portland Automobile Club. W. 
F. Lipman, Secretary. 


March 11-13...... Milwaukee, Wis., Hippodrome, First Annual Show 
of Milwaukee Automobile Club. 
March 13-20...... Minneapolis, Minn., National Guard Armory, Sec- 


ond Annual Show, Minneapolis Automobile Show 
Association. F. E. Murphy, Secretary. . 

March 15-20...... Rochester, N. Y., Convention Hall, Annual Show, 
Rochester Automobile Dealers’ Association. Chas. 
J. Moran, Exhibition Manager. 

March 22-27...... Toledo, O., Coliseum, Annual Automobile Show, 
Toledo Automobile Dealers’ Association. 

March 27-Apr. 3..Pittsburg, Duquesne Garden, Automobile Show, 
Pittsburg Automobile Dealers’ Association. 


Races, Hill-climbs, Etc. 


March 5-12....... Palm Beach, Fla., Lake Worth, Fifth Annual Re- 
gatta. Palm Beach Power Boat Association. 

TS eee New York to Boston, Second Midwinter Endur- 
ance Run for the Chester I. Campbell Cup. 

March 23-26...... Daytona, Fla., Seventh Annual Florida Beach 


Races, Florida East Coast Automobile Association. 
New York Representative, W. J. Morgan, Thor- 
oughfare Building. 


March 24-27...... Syracuse, N. Y., State Armory, Automobile Show, 
Syracuse Automobile Dealers’ Association. 

Aprii 6-16. ....2. New York City, Carnival Week, New York Auto- 
mobile Trade Association. 

cS See New York City, Fort George Hill, Second Semi- 
Annual Hill Climb of New York Automobile Trade 
Association. 

April 27-30....... Detroit, Mich., Four-Day Endurance Run, Detroit 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. 

"ere. Harrisburg, Pa., Third Annual Endurance Rua, 


700 Miles, Washington, Baltimore, Scranton, Motor 
Club of Harrisburg. 
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INCREASING MOTOR POWER PER UNIT OF MASS* 


By G. LUMET. 


IMINISHING the weight of the motor, or to express it 
technically, increasing its power per unit of mass (puwis- 
sance massique) is the chief aim of the designer to-day. It may 
be well to explain at the outset just what this expression signi- 
fies. Formerly the term generally employed was specific power. 
The more powerful the motor was with relation to its weight, 
the greater was its specific power. A motor weighing 330 pounds 
and producing 20 horsepower had double the specific power of 
one weighing twice that much for the same output. But upon 
closer investigation, it will be seen that the expression “specific 
power” is not absolutely accurate in that it involves the factor 
of weight, which varies at different points on the earth’s surface. 
A certain mass of lead would not have the same weight at the 
equator as it did at the pole. It follows, in consequence, that 
a motor would not have the same specific power at these two 
points. Hospitalier has accordingly proposed to substitute puis- 
sance massique, Or power per unit of mass, for this expression, 
as the factor of mass would always have the same value. 


Light Motor Responsible for the Aeroplane. 


By grace of its light weight and great power the explosion 
motor has given us the automobile; it has made it possible to 
accomplish the most important progress in aviation, and, finally, 
it has brought about flight with the heavier-than-air machine. It 
would appear that the practical limit of weight reduction has long 
since been reached on the automobile and there is no further 
incentive to progress in that direction; likewise, there is but 
faint interest in advances of this nature on the dirigible balloon. 
Seemingly the only cause for the continued study of the light 
motor is for the benefit of the aeroplane. I believe it will be 
interesting to show that for the greatest good of any of the de- 
vices utilizing the power of the motor, whether on the road, in 
the air or on the water, every gain in weight represents progress. 

But, it may be said, it will be necessary to increase the angular 
velocity of the motor to attain that end, and difficulties in lubri- 
cation will be encountered. The useful life of the motor will 
be shortened. The problems of ignition, fuel supply and cooling 
will all be complicated. Is the angular velocity of the motor the 
sole factor in the increase of power per unit of mass? I pro- 
pose to show that it is not, and that for certain applications of 
the explosion motor it is not necessary to tend toward an in- 
crease in angular velocity. The lightening of the motor may be 
realized by a logical study of the other factors involved. Motors 
in current use, in actual running order, weigh from 17 to 22 
pounds per horsepower, for units between the limits of 20 and 
50 horsepower. Assume that we have a car with a 30-horse- 
power motor, weighing 22 pounds per horsepower, or a total of 
660 pounds, and it is proposed to substitute for it one of the same 
power but half the weight. Should not such an advance be 
regarded in the light of progress? 

With all the accessories now carried, such as headlights, gen- 
erators or acetylene gas tanks, spare tires or wheels, tire in- 
flators, trunks and the like, are- we not traveling with consider- 
able excess baggage, the weight of which would stand some 
reduction? Here we are offered a decrease of 330 pounds in 
the weight of the motor alone. Pneumatics are indispensable 
on the automobile. They must be regarded as such and condi- 
tions made as favorable as possible for their use. On the other 
hand, the motors of commercial vehicles must be substantially 
built, but a study of the conditions governing an increase in the 
power per unit of mass will prove that the motor may be light- 
ened without affecting its durability. It is equally well under- 
stood that dirigible-balloon motors are already sufficiently light. 
Marine motors must be very durable and must also produce 
their rated power at a comparatively low angular velocity, as 


_ 


*Translated from the French of Omnia, by Charles B. Hayward. 





the propeller is not adaptable to high speeds. It cannot be denied 
that considerable interest attaches to the creation of a motor 
which shall be greatly lightened without affecting its durability 
or without increasing its angular velocity, which will permit of 
greatly augmenting its radius of action by allowing an increase 
in the amount of fuel carried through the saving in weight. 


Increasing the Mechanical Efficiency. 


The factors influencing an increase in the mechanical efficiency 
of a motor are numeious. It is proposed to review these factors 
and we have ranged them in three groups: 

1. Those having to do with the construction of the motor. 

2. Those having for their effect an increase in the motor couple. 

3. Those having for their effect an increase in the angular 
velocity. 

The first class comprises those, which by a logical grouping of 
the members of the motor, contribute to the decrease of its 
weight. The Esnault-Pelterie motor (seven-cylinder, air-cooled 
with two-throw crankshaft and one-piece cam, 35 horsepower, 
weight 220 pounds or 6.2+ pounds per horsepower) is a typical 
example of the importance of the factor of proper grouping of 
the members in weight saving. A comparison of the dimensions 
of this motor and a standard automobile type of the same cylin- 
der dimensions recently made showed that all the moving parts, 
bearings, etc., were on an equivalent scale. 

Air-cooling is an equally important factor in weight saving. 
In a paper on the subject prepared by M. L. Perissé for the 
Technical Commission of the Automobile Club of France, he 
has placed air-cooled motors in two classes. The first includes 
motors in which the general arrangement is conventional, and 
upon which has been superimposed a special air-cooling system, 
eliminating the employment of water. The Frayer-Miller and 
the Hautier motors are of this type. The second class is that in 
which a peculiar type of construction has been adopted with a 
view to permitting the use of air for cooling, examples of this 
being found in the Franklin and the Farcot motors. 


Materials an Important Factor. 


The choice of materials for motor construction and the lessen- 
ing of the weight of moving members to decrease inertia effects 
are further factors, upon which a very interesting paper was 
recently read by M. Guillet before the Society of Civil Engineers. 
The following are some of his conclusions: 

Important investigations are now being carried on with a view 
to the production of materials of high resisting qualities, this 
being accomplished in alloying by the addition of diverse elements, 
notably vanadium. It is well known that magnesium, added to 
aluminum in small quantities, produces an alloy of excellent 
resisting qualities and of a lesser density than the ordinary 
aluminum alloys. Why should such products not be employed 
in light motors? The great increase in the tensile strength and 
elastic limit of automobile steels now produced permit of a 
notable reduction in the weight of motor parts and chassis. 
The Germans have also recently brought out a remarkably light 
alloy for use in bearings, while the improvements in the direc- 
tion of weight saving made in castings are really marvelous. 
Metallurgy has given up another of its valuable secrets to facili- 
tate the lubrication of motor parts running at extremely high 
speeds, under which conditions it would be almost impossible to 
attain this end with the ordinary liquid lubricants. M. Guillet 
thinks it will be necessary to employ “auto lubricating” alloys 
for this purpose and that special mixtures of bronze and lead 
will serve best, the free lead playing the réle of a lubricant at 
the excessive speeds employed. 

At the present time the possibility of the employment of pistons 
of aluminum alloys is being investigated with the hope of being 
able to realize a great saving in the weight of the moving mem- 
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Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6—Various methods of valve timing which 
gave increased power. OAFA, point of opening and closing inlet 
valves. OFFE, point of opening and closing exhaust valves. 


bers, and, in consequence, a great reduction in the inertia effects. 
Aluminum is an excellent conductor of heat and readily parts 
with the heat units. transmitted to it. This has an important 
bearing on the matter, as in a motor that has been designed to 
have an initial compression just short of the point of auto 
ignition the greater the speed the closer will this point be 
approached. Needless to add it will frequently be passed after 
running steadily for a length of time. This phenomenon arises, 
in part, from the fact that the piston being submitted to the 
heat of the explosions at very high frequency, rises in tempera- 
ture to a point where auto ignition is inevitable. Moreover, the 
filling of the cylinder is less and less perfect at high speeds. 

Consequently, if we can cool the piston the compression can be 
slightly increased, which will better the thermodynamic output 
of the motor accordingly, while by a study of the best forms 
of manifolds and inlet ports the more perfect filling of the com- 
bustion chamber at hish speeds may be accomplished. 


Augmenting the Motor Couple. 


Among the conditions favorable to an increase of the motor 
couple must be comprised: 

1. All those which have for their effect the more perfect filling 
of the combustion chamber, the conditions of fuel supply from 
the point of view of the flow of the gases, as much in the car- 
bureter as in the manifolds, being something that should be par- 
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ticularly studied. Every loss in the charge is a factor tending 
toward the diminution of the weight of the carbureted mixture 


' introduced. ° The gases should move at the lowest speéd possible 


compatible with the proper entraining of the fuel with the air 
and its pulverization. This condition leads to the selection of 
a carbureter of large capacity. 

2. In this class must be comprised those conditions favorable 
for ignition, both where the energy liberated by the ignition jg 
concerned as well as the choice of the location in which is to be 
produced are concerned. 

3. The influence of valve timing. The importance of this factor 
has been well demonstrated by the comparative results obtained 
by various settings. It is not so’‘long ago that it was considered 
proper to close the inlet valve at the lower dead center. When 
the piston begins to return on the upstroke its linear velocity 
is then very low, while the speed of the gases being aspirated is, 
on the contrary, high and their kinetic energy is such that they 
continue to enter despite the piston rising against them. It 
must be borne in mind that the proper point for the closing of 
the inlet valve depends somewhat on the speed of the flow of 
the gases, and in consequence, upon the characteristics of the 
motor and the sections, length and form of the manifolds. 


Some Different Valve Settings Compared. 


The figures reproduced herewith serve to illustrate some differ- 
ent standards of valve timing employed on a number of motors. 
The letters O A, F A, indicate the points of opening and closing 
the inlet valve, while the letters O F, F E, indicate the opening 
and closing of the exhaust valve. Fig. 1 represents the timing 
of a motor of 3.9-inch bore (100 millimeters), which, according 
to the formula of the Commission Technique of the Automobile 
Club of France, should produce 33.88 horsepower, and which, 
in reality, showed 40.28 horsepower. Figs. 2 and 3 are modified 
standards of timing the same motor. With the first (Fig. 2) it 
showed an increase that brought its total up to 50 horsepower, 
and with the second (Fig. 3) an output of 56.5 horsepower. 
Figs. 4, 5 and 6 represent successive variations in the regulation 
of a motor which gave 28.2 horsepower with the first and 33 
horsepower with the third. 

An increase in the compression is a favorable element in the 
augmentation of the motor couple, but the value of its effect on 
the increase of power per unit of mass is doubted by some 
authorities. The point of opening the exhaust valve plays an 
important part in the increase of compression, in that these two 
elements are interconnected in their influence on the increase of 
the angular velocity. If the compression be increased within the 
limits of auto ignition, of course, it will be necessary to advance 
the point of exhaust-valve opening in order to increase the angu- 
lar velocity. In this manner one part of the cycle may be bet 
tered, but another is sacrificed. 





HARMONIOUS RELATIONS SHOULD OBTAIN 





F the design is right, and the materials are as good as they 
ought to be (theoretically), then it is assured that any process 
which will maintain the torque at a maximum and allow of increas- 
ing the speed to the mechanical limit, from the gear ratio point 
of view, will end in the maximum possible result from the 
point of view of the reciprocating motor under conditions not in- 
cluding a change in the fuel. It is easy enough to handle speed 
up to at least 3,000 r.p.m., and the process resolves itself into 
one which will realize torque on a stable basis as a result. The 
maximum torque will be the product of efforts in the directions 
as follows: 


(a) By the elimination of mechanical losses: 

(b) through the utilization of the most suitable mixtures; 
(c) if the timing is correct; 

(d) assuming the scavenging is well done; 

(e) through the use of an energetic ignition system; 


(f) effective cooling at the most advantageous temperature; 

(g) the maximum volume of the charge, or mixture; 

(h) the most advantageous compression. 

The mechanical means of arriving at these desirable conditions 
is a matter that has no place in this article. That a motor to do 
the work, as here indicated, must be of a harmonious design, 
goes without saying; moreover, it is not enough to say the 
valves must be large. It is not necessarily a fact since they may 
be relatively small, and by opening them at the propitious in- 
stant, and holding them open long, the relatively small valves 
may be even superior. If valves are large, then it is to 
note that they will be more prone to warp, and warping 
means loss of compression. In a dozen ways there are mechami- 
cal reasons why a motor may perform below the requirements, 
from the point of view of holding to a maximum torque, and 
preventing the torque from falling away as the speed increases. 
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FREMONT IMPACT TEST FOR MATERIALS. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,769.]—In view of some of the articles in THE AUTOMOBILE 
in which the question of the qualities of materials are discussed and 
the tests for impact are given, would it not be a good idea to 
explain the nature of the “Fremont” test for illustration? This is 
the impact test most used, perhaps. I, for one, do not well under- 
stand the nature of the test, although I do appreciate the fact that 
the material is shocked to rupture. L. E. D. 

Oakland, Cal. 


In this test for impact ability of materials the “proof” is ma- 
chined to some predetermined size. For illustration: 

(a) Length,-35 millimeters ; 

(b) Beam width, 10 millimeters ; 

(c) Beam depth, 8 millimeters ; 

(d) Notched at the middle, on the under side, to a depth of 1 
millimeter, thus making the depth of the bar 7 millimeters at the 
notch. The bar,-so finished, is set upon supports, so that the un- 
supported distance is 30 millimeters, with the notch on the under 
side, midway between the supports. 

(e) In this position the test-piece is struck one blow with a 
“typ,” designed to afford the requisite energy to fracture the 
specimen. In a word, considering a given weight of the “tup,” 
the distance of the fall is so regulated as to gather enough 
energy, to fracture the specimen. 

(f) The residual energy in. the weight (the energy in excess 
of the exact amount required to fracture the test-piece) is meas- 
ured by allowing the weight and the fractured test-piece to fall 
on a steel plate, the latter being in the same plane, below, resting 
upon springs. The pressure on the springs produces a deflection, 
and, in view of the fact that the springs are carefully calibrated, 
they serve as a.spring balance, and by the use of a suitably de- 
vised lever the energy absorbed by the springs is taken note of. 

(g) The energy represented by the fracture of the test-piece is 
the difference between the prime impact energy of the “tup,” de- 
ducted from its mass and distance of fall, and the residual 
energy, as shown by the interpretation of the spring plate per- 
formance. 

(h) In this way the impact resisting properties of the steel are 
arrived at within about 1-75, considering the use of fairly tough 
steel. On the other hand, it is fair to say that the actual accuracy 
of the test is dependent-largely upon the quality and condition of 
the steel. 

There are divers ways of testing for impact and each has 
advantages as the conditions change. . This phase of the subject 
is so broad and so important that it will not be possible to inter- 
ject here a comprehensive discussion of its phases. 


TAKES TIME TO GROW A DEPTH OF CARBON. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,770.]—Please tell me if a piece of cold rolled steel can be case- 
hardened by any process in a few minutes. As I understand it, the 
carbon content in the ‘“‘normal’’ steel is below 10 points, and since 
case-hardened steel, considering the shell, has a carbon content of 
about 90 to 110 points, I do not see how any quick process will result 
in any great depth of the hard shell HARDENER. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


There are hundreds of receipts said to be satisfactory for this 
purpose, but few have been accepted by metallurgists. Authentic 
information on the subject seems to lead to the conclusions as 
follows : 

(a) The time depends upon the composition of the cement; 

(b) The heat (sensible) influences the situation very much; 
900 degrees centigrade is a safe temperature ; 

(c) For a penetration of 10 to 12 thousandths of an inch, the 
time required, considering the above temperature, will be 1 hour, 
after the parts reach the degree of heat stated. In 10 hours the 
Penetration will be about 5 times what it will be in 1 hour. 


RELATION OF AIR TO GASOLINE MIXTURES. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,771.]—I wish to determine the volume of liquid gasoline re- 
quired to produce a given volume of vapor, and the ratio of gaso- 
line vapor and air for the best explosive mixture. Can you give me 


the. above information? CHANDLER PRINCE. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Gasoline is a somewhat uncertain mechanical mixture of sev- 
eral hydrocarbon (fractional) distillates, in which the compound 
“hexane” is supposed to be the major portion. This compound 
answers to the formula Cs Hu, the products of combustion of 
which will be CO: + CO-+H:O, in which C O will not be found 
if the combustion is complete. A final expression of complete 
combustion will be as follows: 

2C.Hu + 190. =12C 0.+ 14H: O. 

Taking into account the atomic weight of the elements, the 
volume of air required in the complete combustion of 1 pound of 
hexane may be set down as follows—atomic weight of the ele- 
ments involved: 


on egg gt Be aD apt Oa Bg tas Sd Neel li 12 
Hydrogen (H)......... Ba RY! Wit heen an ale I 
FR Plas SERA GE, RT Rae A ae 16 


The molecular weight of C.Hu—6 X 12+14 XK 1=86; the 
required oxygen will weigh (molecular) 19 X 16 = 304; the ratio 
of the compound, hexane, then, to the combining oxygen will be 

304 
Ratio = —— = 3.54, nearly. 
86 

Considering 1 pound of hexane, the weight of oxygen required 
for its complete combustion will be equal to the ratio as above 
given, i.e., 3.54 pounds, nearly. 

Since the oxygen is taken from the air, it is necessary to con- 
sider dry air in the attempt to determine as to the weight of the 
same. This air, under a pressure of I atmosphere, and at a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit contains 0.23 pounds of oxy- 

3-54 
gen, hence the required air = —— = 15.39, in pounds. 
.23 


BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTED SOLID TIRES. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[1,772.]—Please give opinion of “bridge constructed”’ solid tires. 
Also state, if possible, actual and comparative values, power loss in 
36 by 4 airless and ordinary pneumatic, when new and after 5,000 
miles, if each is supporting 1,000 pounds. Will not the blocks of 
rubber crush in time and thus cause the tire to ride harder and 
harder and consume more and more power? SUBSCRIBER. 

Lafayette, Ind. 

The data asked for cannot be given, as we have never heard of 
any tests of this nature having been made. When you come to 
think of it, this is rather surprising, too. Why don’t you make 
these tests yourself, and thus answer your own questions? The 
most that we can say in this connection is that the records of 
both solid and pneumatic tires as made in actual service speak for 
themselves. The rubber blocks should not crush, if the maker’s 
specified loads are not exceeded® that is, if you do not load the 
tire beyond the weight for which it was designed. 


WEIGHT VERY UNDESIRABLE IN AUTOMOBILES. 


-Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,773.]—Since in marine motor boat work the noise of the exhaust 
is silenced by copious applications of water in the exhaust manifold, 
back of the motor, with a considerable length of pipe between the 
point at which the water enters and the muffler, would not water be 
good to use in automobiles for the same purpose? A. B. WAITE. 

Boston, Mass. 

If account be taken of the weight of water used in cooling 


systems, in automobiles, and considering the objections raised, 
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despite the presence of only about 50 pounds of water in the 
average cooling system, it will be quite evident that a water 
silencer or muffler, which would weigh a considerable amount, 
cannot be recommended despite the fact that silent perform- 
ance would be a feature. In marine mufflers the amount of 
water used is vastly more than would find a place in an auto- 
mobile as they are constructed at the present time. Water weighs 
8.33 pounds per gallon, and 42 gallons, a barrel full, would not 
last long enough to give satisfaction. 


LEVER ADVANTAGE AND GEAR RATIO ENTWINED. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,774.]—All other factors remaining the same, what is the differ- 
ence in percentage involving a car geared 3 to 1, or 3% to 1, taking 
into account (a) power and (b) speed? 

What are the names and distinguishing features of the several 
quick detachable rims, as distinguished from clinchers? 

What is the difference between high and low tension magnetos in 
reference to (a) use of coils, (b) use of timer or distributor, (c) in- 
tensity of spark, (d) use of one set of spark-plugs in connection 
with battery, coil and timer system? SUBSCRIBER. 

Walden, N. Y. 

Considering the gear ratio, it is proper to say (a) the power of 
the motor is independent of the gear ratio, but if the gear ratio is 
not suited to the needs the motor will not be in a position to 
deliver maximum power; (b) if the best power speed of a motor 
is, say, 900 revolutions per minute and the gear ratio is 3 to 1, the 
road wheels will have to run at 300 revolutions per minute. But 
if the motor has not the power requisite for the task, the speed 
of the motor will fall off and the scheme will be thwarted. In 
this case it will be proper to consider a gear ratio such as will 
afford the desired harmony, and perhaps 31-2 to 1 would be 
suitable. In such an event the motor at goo revolutions per 
minute would drive the road wheels at 257 revolutions per 
minute, in round numbers. In this case it is difficult to see how 
any question of percentage relation can be of the least value, 
since it is mainly a matter of fixing upon the one right gear 
ratio. 

The names of makers of the several rims will be found in THE 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE DirEcToRY ; names of makers cannot be quoted 
in these columns. 

The differences in magnetos were well discussed in THE Auto 
MOBILE of Feb. 25 by J. A. Williams. (See Page 245.) 


GEAR RATIO FOR A SPEED CAR. 

Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,775.]—Please state what will be a good gear ratio for a speed 
car; taking into account a three-speed selective transmission. 

Trenton, N. J. GO IT SOME. 

In speed cars it is the practice to consider that the gear-set 
should afford three speeds ahead as follows: (a) accelerating, 
(b) hill climbing, (c) speeding, and (d) reverse. The following 
is an example of what proved to be good practice in this zone 
of automobile activity: 

MOTOR AT 1,000 REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE. 

Accelerating, 23 miles per hour of the car; 

Hili-climbing, 69 miles per hour of the car; 

Speeding, 93 miles per hour of the car; 

Reverse, 13 miles per hour of the car. 

The above is a case from actual practice considering a car 
with a motor of sufficient power to make the speeds as given. 


A LITTLE SMOKE IS QUITE A GOOD SIGN. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 
[1,776.]—My car has a good oiling system and I get excellent ser- 


vice from it, excepting that I borrow trouble about the oiling ques-. 


tion. An expert told me to oil until smoke shows up at the exhaust. 
I have been told also that the excess lubrication which is indicated 
by smoke will result in a carbon deposit on the combustion chamber 
walls. What would you advise me to do? T. B. DELMAS. 
Columbus, O. 
The two horns of the dilemma are there. When the car first 


starts out in the morning there is no question but that a little 
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smoke will prove beneficial indirectly, proving that lubrication js 
proceeding. Always be sure that all the bearings will be oiled; 
profuse oiling is superior to chance work. Do not allow the 
motor to smoke all the time, or, as you say, excess lubricating ojj 
will result in carbon deposit. 


WATER CIRCULATION DEFECTIVE. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(1,777.]—I have a double-opposed motor, and during the first sea. 
son it ran quite well. It has a tubular radiator and a gear pump, 
also a coil and battery sparking equipment, which details I deem it 
expedient to mention, in connection with the fact that when I run 
the car for a while and then attempt to shut the motor down by 
cutting off the spark it (the motor) continues to run. Please tell me 
why. READER. 

Chicago. 

Pre-ignition in this case is due to the presence in the cylinders 
of some deposit, and that the jacket walls are incrusted to some 
extent is probably true. In the meantime the gear pump is 
probably in a leaky condition and the amount of cooling water is 
less than was formerly circulated. 


USE BEESWAX ON THE CLINCHER RIMS. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,778.]—The rims of my old car do not keep free from rust, even 
though I do clean them off and apply black enamel. What can you 
do to help me out? H. D. L. 

Erie, Pa. 

Clean the rims off as well as possible and get rid of all the rust 
which will come off by scraping through the liberal use of sand- 
paper. Then apply a coat of bees-wax. It will have to be heated 
by a blow-torch or otherwise. The bees-wax will prevent the 
further formation of rust, because it combines with iron-rust, 
and the compound clings to the surface of the metal so that the 
air is thereafter excluded from the surface. Bees-wax will not 
damage the tires. 


WANTS TO BE ABLE TO TURN IN NARROW STREET. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,779.]—I have in mind the designing of a town car, and there 
are points which I do not well understand, as, for example, the 
question of the length of the wheelbase as related to the radius of 
turning. Will you please state in an early issue of THE AUTOMO- 
BILE the wheelbase length which will enable a car to turn around 
in a narrow street, say, with a clear space between curbs of 36 feet? 

New York City. R. J. W. 

If the front road wheels can be “canted” 36 degrees to each side 
of the center the car may have a wheelbase of 102 inches—to be a 
little precise—but with 100 inches wheelbase there will be a little 


spare room, which will be an advantage. 


BATTERY IS RUN DOWN COMPLETELY. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: ° 
[1,780.]—My car (a one-lunger) runs for a few hundred yards and 
then the cylinder misses, until finally the motor stops. The spark at 
the gap is there when I shut down for a time. What can you make 
of it? G. L. SANDERS. 
Charleston, S. C. 


The battery is run down, and if you use dry cells the chances 
are that what you need is a new set. In case you use a storage 
battery it will have to be recharged if it is in good order; in case 
it is not in good order it should be put in the hands of a repair- 
man of competence with a view to rebuilding it. 


FRANKLIN CYLINDER SIZE WRONGLY QUOTED. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

{1,781.]—In your issue of February 4 (Letter No. 1,730, ‘‘Discrep- 
ancy in Horsepower Ratings’’), a subscriber to your paper lists the 
Franklin engine as follows: 4-inch bore, 4%-inch stroke, 18 horse- 
power. Your subscriber is in error in this by reason of the fact that 
the bore for our 18-horsepower engine is 2%-inch, stroke 4-inch. 

We call this to your attention owing to the fact that your sub- 
scriber’s arguments are based especially on the size of the cylin- 
ders in our engine. As he is evidently laboring under a misappre- 
hension, he had better be straightened out in the matter. " 

Syracuse, N. Y. H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 
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EAUMONT, Texas, has a population of -30,000, and, accord- 
ing to Albert Phenis, a special correspondent of the Manu- 
jacturers’ Record, it owes its prosperity to the attention it has 
paid to the development of its roadways. There is a movement 
on foot to secure a good road from New Orleans to San An- 
tonio, a straightaway distance of some 1,200 miles. . John W. 
Gates, who, at his Port Arthur home, is devoting much of his 
energies, his time and his money to the development of this sec- 
tion of Texas, is an enthusiastic helper in this work. Much 
preliminary work has been done already, and it is reported that 
the active co-operation of all the county and parish authorities 
in Texas and Louisiana is almost instantly secured when once 
the advantages of good roads are presented to them. The coun- 
ties and parishes that are not in the movement readily realize 
the disadvantage they would be under if they refrained from 
joining in a movement their neighbors have undertaken, and so 
it is largely a matter merely of passing the word along and secur- 
ing thus the co-operation of county after county in the work. 
The Beaumont and Jefferson County Good-Roads Association 
has been extremely helpful as well, in getting the work of good- 
road development followed out along economical and scientific 
lines. The engineer of the association gets up plans for the new 
roads on scientific plans, providing for drainage and all other re- 
quirements, and in this manner it has been possible to secure the 


maximum amount of benefit for the minimum of cost. The 
statement is made, that in the construction of the roads in this 


JACKSONVILLE-FERNANDINA ROAD PROPOSED. 


FERNANDINA, Fia., March 1.—Backed by a strong favorable 
public sentiment, the proposal of the Jacksonville Automobile 
Club and the local Board of Trade to have a road built from 
this city to the metropolis of Florida, is taking tangible form, and 
it is probable that, within a very short time, actual work upon it 
will be begun. The movement is of prime importance to the 
people of this city, as well as to automobilists of Jacksonville 
and those who annually tour in this State. 

The plans call for a hard highway down the center of Amelia 
Island, upon which this city is located, the building of an inex- 
pensive draw-bridge, with its necessary piling approaches, and 
connections with existing good roads in Duval County leading 
to Jacksonville. The cost has been found to be very slight in 
Proportion to the need for it, and through the combined effort 
of all those who are interested the proposition will be pushed. 
There has been nothing but favorable comment upon the project, 
inasmuch as it will not only open a fine route to this city for 
automobilists, but- it will also give a road for truck farmers to 
take their goods to Jacksonville, as well as to bring them here, 
opening up for cultivation a great deal of now inaccessible 
country. With its natural seaport facilities, automobiles from the 
north can be unloaded here and’ mitch time saved in shipment: 


HL 


county, since the first costly experiments, over $600,000 has been 
spent. Incidental to this development of good roads, there has 
been a remarkable increase in the number of automobiles in use 
in Beaumont. Statistics are to the effect that not less than 150 
machines are owned here now, with a number of new ones 
ordered and on the way. 

Beaumont has steadily grown and has become a_ substantial, 
well-built and very prosperous city. The values of real estate 
have held their own at all times, with a gradual and maintained 
advance. There has been a development of farm property as 
well, with a material enhancement in values, particularly along 
the improved roadways. The multiform advantages of the good 
roads of this place are so evident and so universally recognized 
that every citizen and taxpayer is an enthusiastic advocate of the 
proposition, and the Beaumont and. Jefferson County idea is 
finding favor everywhere around. 

So a good road from New Orleans to San Antonio is not so 
far from, actual realization. New Orleans people have already 
inaugurated a good-roads movement that has. borne fruit in at 
least one stretch of good road to.the East. Atlanta is active in 
behalf of a Washington to Atlanta highway, and with the in- 
creasing number of Winter tourists who visit the coast country 
between Mobile and New Orleans, it can scarcely be very long 
before all the gaps are filled and a fine highway provided be- 
tween San Antonio and the national capital—in fact, between the 
Far South and all the North Atlantic seaboard. 


IMPORTANT SOUTHERN BRIDGE COMPLETED. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., March 1.—With the completion of the King’s 
Ferry bridge over the Ogeechee River, about 15 miles from this 
city, one of the most important links in the route from this city 
to Jacksonville has been opened to travel, and it will be but a 
comparatively short time before autoists can make the run be- 
tween these two cities in ease. On Washington’s Birthday the 
bridge was opened to travel with appropriate ceremonies, and 
in the evening a dinner was held in honor of the occasion, at 
which a number of prominent men spoke, among them being ex- 
Governor Robert B. Glenn of North Carolina, ex-Governor Al- 
binus Nance of Nebraska and F. C. Battey, president of the 
Savannah Automobile Club. 

The Jacksonville Automobile Club combined with the local 
organization in the festivities. The bridge itself was built by 
the county commissioners, through the work of the convicts who 
did such good work in laying out the course for the Grand 
Prize race. They were used also in building the roads to the 
bridge, and Bryan County, on the other side of the river, will 
use convicts in extending the route southward to the Florida 
line. Already this is a popular touring route and will become 
moreso, for the roads run through some of the most distinctive 
and beautiful scenery in the south and the surface is fine. ‘ 
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BOOSTING TRANS-PENNSYLVANIA ROAD. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—Last Saturday saw the Philadelphia- 
Pittsburg highway given a good boost when upward of one- 
hundred delegates of good roads associations met in the Capitol 
at Harrisburg and formed a permanent organization under the 
title of “Forbes State Road Association,” with Senator W. C. 
Muller, of Bedford, as president, and J. A. Strite, of Chambers- 
burg, secretary. No special route was advocated, it being the 
sense of the meeting that all hands should pull together for the 
road, leaving the selection of a route to be determined later by 
a commission. The name “Forbes” was adopted in honor of the 
general of that name who built the first military road across 
Pennsylvania between the two cities. In view of Governor 
Stuart’s efforts in helping along the project a resolution recom- 
mending that the new road be called the “Stuart State High- 
way” was unanimously adopted. 

“Farmer” Creasy, who is not at all enthusiastic over the Phil- 
adelphia-Pittsburg road, at last Tuesday night’s session of the 
Legislature, introduced a resolution demanding an investigation 
of the entire highway department for having allowed contractors 
to collect $345,147.55 as “extras” over and above their contract 
prices for building 352.2 miles of roads during 1907. If this 
resolution is favorably acted upon by the Legislature, it will in 
all likelihood postpone all good roads legislation, for many, 
weeks, if not head it off entirely for the present session. 





NEW JERSEY’S OCEAN BOULEVARD. 


Trenton, N. J., March 1.—The Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture to-day gave a hearing upon the scheme to build an ocean 
boulevard, extending from Atlantic Highlands to Cape May, 
connecting the same with the county seats of the various counties 
of the State by State roads. It carries no State appropriation 
and, it is believed, will be favorably. reported. The bill was 
supported by a great many influential men, who explained that 
the counties would be expected to bear two-thirds of the ex- 
pense and the State one-third at a later time. The plan was 
opposed by a number of men from interior counties who claimed 
that their constituents would receive no benefit from it, would 
have their taxes increased accordingly, and that the road would 
be for a certain class rather than for the whole State. 





GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT IN MAINE. 


PortLanp, Me., March 1.—The prospect of a State highway 
from Kittery, at the southern point of this State to Bangor, a 
dream of autoists and others for some time, will probably be- 
come more realistic in the near future, if the work now prog- 
ressing upon roads in this State continues, and there is every 
likelihood that it will. The good roads movement has taken 
a firm hold in all parts of the commonwealth and tourists who 
come here this summer will readily see the improvement. Roads 
are being built in all sections in line with a plan to have the 
various towns construct roads that will join in continuous lines 
when completed. 


INDIANAPOLIS SPEEDWAY PLANS CHANGED. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 1.—An important change has just 
been made in the plans for the track of the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway in the decision to make the outer track two and one- 
half miles long and the inside loop track the same length, the 
original plans calling for an outer track of two miles while the 
inner track was to be three miles. It is believed that with the 
change to be made, greater speed can be attained. Several events 
of importance have already been scheduled for the track. Prob- 
ably the first will be the run by a National stripped stock car of 
1,000 miles a day for ten days. 

Another event scheduled is the annual meet of the Federa- 
tion of American Motorcyclists, to be held here some time in 
June. The stakes for the track have all been set and the actual 
work of making it will begin within a few days. 
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NEW ENGLAND 1909 BLUE BOOK OUT. 


First of the 1909 series of “Official Automobile Blue Books” 
issued by the Class Journal Company, is out this week, the volume 
covering broadly the New England States, with portions of 
the Hudson Valley and extension routes into the Canadian 
provinces, and to the principal cities. 

The 1909 edition consists of 792 pages of closely compiled mat- 
ter, of which a large proportion has been written and mapped 
new during the past year. This is especially true of Vermont, 
the principal routes of which were covered almost entirely by 
the “Blue Book” car, very recently. 

Among the new routes included in this volume are Burlington 
to Montreal and reverse of same, Montreal to Burlington. These 
routes have been the subject of a great deal of inquiry from 
tourists for several years, and now for the first time specific 
running directions and odometer measurements are available 
in their entirety, formerly given approximately. 

A valuable feature has been added to the new edition in the 
form of general maps covering the entire territory, showing the 
relation of one route to another and the territory at large, in- 
cluding all important cities and most towns. To facilitate refer- 
ence the general maps have been keyed by letters and figures, 
Each town or city in the “Index of Places” is supplied with a 
letter and a figure, the use of which will save time and trouble 
in locating the points desired. 

Copies of the New England book will be on sale at the Boston 
show during the coming week, and orders for same can be filled 
by the hotels and garages through New England and the Hudson 
Valley, as well as by leading booksellers; or they can be ordered 
direct from the publishers, the Class Journal Company, 231 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. Other volumes, covering other 
districts, brought to date, are now at press. 














































































































A Friend in Need! 


Tramp (to clerical motorist whose spanner has just slipped, at the 
expense of a barked knuckle): _Beg pardin, gov’ner, but can 
anything for yer?—From ‘“‘The Car.” 
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HORSEPOWER RATES IN VERMONT. 


MonTPELIER, Vt., March 1.—“In a spirit of malicious glee,” 
according to the opponents of the measure, the Legislature of 
this State recently passed a series of new motor vehicle laws, 
embodying a number of features seen in the present trend of 
legislation in a number of States, a license fee based upon the 
horsepower rating, reciprocity with States showing the same 
courtesy to Vermont autoists, and a maximum speed limit of 
twenty-five miles per hour. 

Three statutes were used in amending the previous law, now 
covering nearly all points, though it was opposed by a majority 
of the automobile users, and put through largely by opponents 
of auto touring. The fee is now one dollar for every horsepower 
of the machine, with a provision placing a bonus on the keeping 
of the same car from year to year, the second year the fee 
being reduced one quarter and the third and each succeeding 
year by one-half of the first sum. This applies, in the enforce- 
ment of the new act, to all cars licensed in 1907 or 1908 and to 
autoists from other States, who may register this year, a car 
which has been registered previously in other States. 

The new law exempts the car from any other tax, allows one 
registered after August 1 a discount of 50 per cent., and if 
sold provides that the registry may be passed along to the new 
owner for a consideration of one dollar. The _ reciprocity 
section allows autoists from States which grant a_ similar 
privilege to those of Vermont in touring, to tour in this 
State for not more than ten days without registering. Fora 
presence in the State of from ten to sixty days there will 
be a charge of $3 for cars of 20 horsepower or less, $6 for 
those between 20 and 40 horsepower, and $10 for cars of 
over 40-horsepower. For a period of more than 60 days the 
car would be amenable to the State law. 

In considering speed the statute says: “No automobile or 
motor vehicle shall be operated on the public highway in a care- 
less or negligent manner,” recognizing 25 miles per hour in the 
open country as the dividing line between careful and careless 
running, ten miles per hour in. cities or incorporated villages, 
and permitting towns to regulate the machines in their own limits. 


SEVERAL MEASURES PENDING IN DELAWARE. 


Witmincton, Det., March 1.—Automobilists all over the State 
are keeping their eyes on Doyer until after the present session 
of the Legislature, as notices have been given of a number of 
new bills proposed to regulate the use of motor vehicles. It is 
hardly likely that all of these bills will come in, but some of 
them are looked for and will probably be acted upon. 

The proposed measures come from different sources and have 
different objects. One, prompted by some of the car owners 
of the State, seeks a reduction in the license fee; another, which 
was sent down by farmers of Brandywine Hundred, wants a tax 
imposed for the use of tires with chains, on the ground that the 
chains damage the roads, while the farmers also seek to reduce 
the speed. Another bill is to remodel the automobile regulations. 

The Delaware Automobile Association has decided to fight 
the bill which passed the House of Representatives a few days 
ago, taxing automobiles as personal property. This decision was 
held at the last meeting of the association, when several other 
subjects were also considered. The association is also interested 
2 a proposition to have another ferry between Wilmington and 
Penn’s Grove, N. J., for carrying automobiles. 


ONE DOLLAR PER HORSEPOWER TAX. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., March 1.—After weeks of hard work 
and anxiety, the leading motor enthusiasts of this State are now 
feeling easier about the new automobile bill which finally has the 
unqualified endorsement of all of the nineteen clubs affiliated with 
the State organization. The bill provides for a tax of $1 per 
horsepower in lieu of all personal taxes on the machines, and, 
besides several other desirable features, it directs that all funds 
accruing from this taxation shall be used by the State Highway 
Commission in the good roads work of the entire State. This 
will annually add between $150,000 and $200,000 to the good 
roads funds now available. 

The bill was introduced in both Senate and House and was 
referred to the committee on legislation. At this point two clubs 
which, it developed later, had given the matter hasty considera- 
tion, communicated with the Senate committee speaking against 
the bill. The result was that the committee postponed action in- 
definitely until the bodies of the State association were unanimous 
in supporting the measure. By quick and effective influence the 
objections of these two clubs were removed and there is now 
every chance in the world that the matter will be reported favor- 
ably out of the committee and action secured soon. 


REAL RECIPROCITY WANTED IN JERSEY. 


Newark, N. J., March 1.—Real reciprocity, the kind which per- 
mits an autoist of any State granting a similar privilege to those 
of this State, to tour in New Jersey without first taking out a 
license, is what is now wanted according to the direction the 
opinion in this city has taken. The new automobile bill, which 
would alleviate to a great extent the obnoxious statute now upon 
the books, has had its second reading in the State Assembly, 
introduced by Austen Colgate, of East Orange, and it is con- 
sidered as likely that it will pass the Senate when it reaches that 
body, and soon replace the present law. 

This bill, however, would require non-resident autoists to 
pay $1 for a license which would allow them to tour in this 
State temporarily and this does not meet with favor here. If 
the uniform law is adopted in New York and Pennsylvania the 
shoe would be on another foot, for then Jersey automobilists 
would be required to take out licenses in those States unless 
the present bill pending is so changed as to give to all non- 
resident members free rights here. Real reciprocity is what is 
wanted, whether it is given at once in return or not. 


NO SPEED LIMIT IN WISCONSIN. 


MiLwaukKEE, W1s., March 1.—If the Wisconsin Legislature acts 
favorably upon a new law which has been introduced by Senator 
E. E. Page, of Milwaukee, automobilists of this State will have 
a law which does not mention any definite speed limit, using the 
more logical term of reasonable speed, wiping out the present 
statute, and giving one devoid of regulating features. It would 
also take away from State control such highways as are privately 
owned, and would forbid the enactment by any city or local 
authorities of conflicting regulations, thus making the law uni- 
form throughout the State. 

Still another bill has been introduced which is aimed at “joy- 
riding,” making it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine of not more 
than $100 or thirty days in jail; for any person to drive an auto- 
mobile unless the owner is riding in it or has given consent ‘to 
its use. It is hoped that this will end a nuisance. 
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HARRISBURG CLUB WRITES MR. HOWER. 


HarrisburG, Pa., March 1.—Inasmuch as many sundry reports 
have come to the capital of the Keystone State, and to its Motor 
Club, of the effect upon automobile contests, of the appointment 
of Frank B. Hower, of Buffalo, as chairman of the Contest 
Board of the American Automobile Association, although no 
official notification of this has been received, the Motor 
Club has decided to proceed unmolested to perfect the arrange- 
ments for its third annual endurance run. 

The dates have been fixed—May 3 to 6, inclusive—and a route 
decided upon which will give those who enter not only a good 
run for the trophy, but also a beautiful and pleasant tour over 
all conditions of roads. Covering about 175 miles each day, a 
total of 700 will be reached, making the event one of the 
most important ever held in this section of the country. Leaving 
this city upon the day of the start, the cars will run via Gettys- 
burg, Hagerstown, Harpers Ferry and Frederick to Washington; 
D.C. On the second day they will return to this city via Balti- 
more, Westminster, York, and Lancaster. The route for the 
third day will be to Scranton, following the Susquehanna River 
and passing through a number of towns, including Wilkes-Barre. 
The final run will be another return to Harrisburg, first crossing 
the Pocono Mountains and down through Stroudsburg, Delaware 
Water Gap, Easton, Allentown and Reading. 

There has never been scheduled a better route in the East 
than this one, and active preparations for the contest have been 
started. The list of technical penalties will be made by David 
Beecroft, editor of Motor Age, chairman of the technical com- 
mittee. 

At the last meeting to consider the matter a thorough discus- 
sion took place regarding the attitude of the club toward the 
chairman of the Contest Board of the A. A. A. A motion to 
hold a contest without any reference to Mr. Hower’s committee 
was laid on the table, as was a motion to apply for a sanction 
to the Automobile Club of America. Finally the following letter 
to Mr. Hower was agreed upon: 

Dear Sir:—It has been stated in the newspapers, although we have 
received no official notification to that effect, that your committee 
wishes to. extend its authority and sanctioning power over all local 
reliability contests. The statement has also been published that 
you are planning to draw up, or have drawn up, a set of rules for 
the use of local committees. 

If we had your rules before us, we would be very glad to consider 
them carefully and adopt from them such suggestions as might be 
thought applicable. Not having had any communciation from you, 
we are compelled to rely upon our own resources, as in previous 
years. 

We therefore beg to inform you that we have printed our entry 
blanks, decided definitely upon our rules, route, etc., and selected as 
our officials the same gentlemen who have acted in our previous 
contests. In conclusion we would say that, on receipt of the proper 
official notification, we are quite willing to pay to your committee 
the’ sum of twenty-five dollars, the sanction fee as quoted in the 
newspapers. Yours respectfully, 


CONTEST COMMITTEE, 
Motor Club of Harrisburg. 


MONTREAL CLUB’S INTEREST IN ROADMAKING. — 


MonTrea, Feb. 22:—Twenty-two miles of practically dustless 
roads will skirt Lake St. Louis this summer, if the Automobile 
Club’s plans, in which the mayors of the lakeside municipalities 
are interested, can be carried through. In recent years from 
Lacliine to Ste. Anne’s a dust cloud hangs over the region every 
day, during the season of touristing. A meeting has been held, 
however, between the directors of the Automobile Club of Canada 
and the mayors ‘of these places, to discuss the advisability of 
using oil to abate the dust nuisance. 





A NEW YORK STATE CLUB’S TOUR. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., March 1.—In the absence from the East 
this year of the annual tour of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation for the Glidden trophy, a number of proposed runs have 
been announced, and of these one that has met with particular 
favor, since the route and conditions have been made known, is 
the fourth annual tour of the Binghamton Automobile Club, 
Six days of touring through some of the most picturesque scen- 
ery in this part of the country, with noon controls for luncheon, 
and rules that will give the competitors a thorough test, and at 
the same time, a highly pleasant week, is a part of the compre- 
hensive plan outlined. 

Night controls at Albany, Boston, Hartford and Newburgh are 
proposed, with a full day layover in the Hub, and the stops for 
luncheon will be at Worcester, N. Y.; Springfield, Providence, 
Tarrytown and Delhi. This route, 761 miles in length, as now 
figured, but which may be changed in the trip of the pathfinding 
party, will give those who enter roads of the finest kind in the 
country. Macadam highways will be covered for nearly the 
entire distance, the only lapses being a few miles on the first day, 
a few on the second and a few on the last. 
































Route of Tour of the Binghamton Automobile Club. 


Although the entry blanks have not been sent out and no real 
endeavor has been made to ascertain the number of cars which 
may be entered, twenty-eight owners have already signified their 
intentions of being in the caravan. A valuable trophy is the 
prize, presented to the club by George F. Johnson, and it will be 
permanently won by the owner of the car making the best re- 
liability record. There will be two classes, divided at $2,500, class 
A cars being those sold below that price and class B those sold 
above it. The rules will call for a definite running schedule, in 
which the class A cars will be given an additional allowance of 
from 20 to 30 minutes. In the mornings these machines will be 
started that much earlier than the larger ones, so that all will 
reach the noon stop at about the same time, and in the afternoon 
all will be started together, giving the smaller contestants the 
additional time in which to reach the finish. 

As in other tours through the section of the country to be 
traversed, one great feature will be the beauty of the scenery 
and the general interest in the historical points passed. The 
pathfinding party will make special efforts to collect all inter- 
esting data and will include this in the route book, so that the 
latter will be one for reference at all times. Starting on # 
Monday morning, June 21, the Susquehanna and Mohawk valleys 
will be crossed, through Schenectady, into Albany, and at ® 
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o'clock on Tuesday morning the run across to Boston will be 
begun, going through the Berkshire Hills, Springfield and 
Worcester, past the Wayside Inn and many other interesting 
places. A full day in Boston will be given over to sightseeing. 

On Thursday there will be a short run of 45 miles to Provi- 
dence, a two-hour stop for luncheon and sightseeing, and then a 
cun of 85 miles to Hartford. On Friday the party will lunch 
at Tarrytown, after a ride through Harriman’s estate over his 
own private automobile road. From Tarrytown to Newburgh 
will complete that day, and the home stretch will be taken on 
Saturday, with a noon stop at Delhi. A great deal of interest 
in this last run will be found in going through the Ashokan 
Valley, where every village is soon to be destroyed, the timber 
cared, every farmhouse, fence, tree, barn and bridge is to be 
removed, until there is not a thing in sight from hillcrest to 
hillcrest, and a dam 220 feet high will be built across the valley, 
forming a great reservoir, 12 miles across at its greatest width, 
to supply New York City with water. 

Although there is still considerable time to elapse before the 
contest will begin, the full plans will be worked out well ahead. 
Every member of the Binghamton club, resident or non-resident, 
will be eligible to enter a car. 


MANITOBA’S MOTOR LEAGUE IS PROSPEROUS. 


Winnirsc, Man., March 1.—The annual general meeting of the 
Manitoba Motor League, held recently, was largely attended by 
autoists from all over the province, and the work of organizing 
for the coming season was carried out with the greatest enthusi- 
asm. The league was first formed in January, 1907, being called 
mto existence by the introduction of a bill into the legislature to 
control the use of automobiles in the province. From the very 
commencement the league has met with success, it having se- 
cured the passing of the new law in such a way that it has been 
found to work in a manner entirely satisfactory both to the 
automobilist and the legislature. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing season: Honorary president, Judge Phip- 
pen; president, W. Elliott Brandon; first vice-president, D. B. 
Sprague; second vice-president, Joseph Maw; third vice-presi- 
dent, Major Young; Secretary, W. C. Power; treasurer, P. C. 
Hagarty, Souris. Consuls were appointed as follows: Portage 
la Prairie, Harry Stevens; Carberry, Claude Isbister; Neepewa, 
John Crawford; Gladstone, A. J. Williams; Manitou, Mayor 
Elliott; Brandon, McClements; Boissevain, W. Elliott; Car- 
man, Dr. Pirt; Plum Coulee, J. Bargen; Cartwright, John 
Mooney; Carnegie, James Pearson; Virden,“H. Goulter. Execu- 
tive committee at league headquarters, Winnipeg, E. C. Ryan, 
H. A. Aylwin, Sam Henderson, and L. R. Barrett. 

Arrangements were made with the legislature whereby the 
league will be allowed to affix its direction signs onto the tele- 
phone poles, thereby saving expense in the erection of these 
signs. Arrangements were also made for a good-roads com- 
mittee to take up with local members of the legistlature the im- 
provements of roads throughofft the province. ‘ 


QUAKER CITY APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—President L. D. Berger, of the Quaker 
City Motor Club, made the following announcement of committee 
appointments at the meeting of the Board of Governors last 
week: Law and Ordinance—G. Douglass Bartlett, C. Edgar 
Shreve. Good Roads—R. E. Ross, Frank Hardart, William T. 
Taylor. Routes and Tours—Edwin H. Lewis, Richard Sellers, 
A. E. Maltby, A. C: Buzby. House—Frank Hardart, A. T. James, 
Fred C. Dunlap, N. E. Petty, George G. Meade. Membership— 
A. T. James, A. T. Stewart. Auditing—Fred C. Dunlap, W. C. 
Jackson, Dr. W. J. Donnelly. Charles J. Swain was appointed 
chairman of the Technical Committee and Dr. W. J. Donnelly of 
the Press Committee, the remainder of these committees to be 
announced hereafter. Dr. J. R. Overpeck was reappointed as 
“club pathfinder” and G. Hilton Gautert official starter. A num- 
ber of plans for spring activities are being discussed. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT IN THIRTEEN DAYS. 


Los Ancetes, Cat., March 1.—The first anniversary of the 
New York-to-Paris race, coupled with the announcement of the 
transcontinental race from New York to Seattle, to take place 
the coming Summer, has aroused intense interest in the coast-to- 
coast trips, which have been and are about to be made. Speak- 
ing of those that have been, how many people know that the 
continent has been crossed no less than eighteen times? This is a 
fact, nevertheless, the cars and the number of trips to their 
credit being as follows: Oldsmobile, four; Franklin, Packard 
and Reo, two each; Winton, Glide, Buick, Zust, DeDion, Max- 
well, Brush and Thomas, one each. 

The last-named, it is now announced, is about to have another 
try at it. The Thomas representative in Los Angeles, Rene A. 
Brassy, has announced his irftention of leaving the southern Cali- 
fornia metropolis on May 15 at midnight with New York City 
as his destination and the overthrow of Whitman’s long-standing 
record as his ultimate’ aim. This record, made in 1906, is 15 
days, 2 hours, 10 minutes, and. was made over what is known as 
the short route. Although traveling a longer distance, Brassy 
is confident of doing the trick in 13 days. The car used will be 
a six-cylinder, 70-horsepower Thomas with a fiyabout body, 
which will carry four passengers. The route followed will be 
the old Santa Fé track through the Mojave desert and Death 
Valley, thence back over the route of the New York-to-Paris 
race. A relay of drivers will be used, following Whitman’s 
scheme, the car being driven night and day. 

Incidentally the Chicago-New York course may have new fig- 
ures hung up, as it is well known that W. W. Shaw, who will 
join the party at the Windy City, has been casting longing eyes 
at the latter for a long time. In setting 13 days as his goal, 
Brassy has undertaken a very ambitious “stunt,” for this is a 
cut of two days and two hours from the existing marks or 18 
per cent. The whole programme calls for an average of over 
250 miles a day. While this and better is possible in the East, 
it hardly seems probable in the Far West, even in May. 





HOW A. A. A. WILL SANCTION EVENTS 


That the control of automobile contests in this country, in- 
cluding track races, other than those which are international, will 
in the future be vested in the Contest Board of the A. A. A. 
has been decided through the ratification by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the terms of the agreement between that body and the 
Manufacturers’ Contest Association, composed of American 
manufacturers and importers. To insure greater harmony of 
rules throughout the country and to see that the contésts are run 
upon fair conditions, with responsible parties in charge and 
standing for the prizes, the Contest Board will hereafter work 
with an advisory committee from the makers. 

The Contest Board is now composed of Frank B. Hower, 
chairman; A. L. McMurtry and Frank G. Webb, with Alfred 
Reeves, A. M. C. M. A.; E. P. Chalfant, A. L. A. M., and E. R. 
Hollander, I. A. S., as the advisory committee. All national 
events will be under the supervision of these autoists and they 
will endeavor to conduct the races and tours with less of the 
petty trouble heretofore noticeable. 

A definite schedule of sanction fees has been made as fol- 
lows: Road-race, where a stand is erected, $300; track meet- 
ing, $100; track meeting, including 24-hour race, $250; hill 
climb, $50; endurance contest, $50, and road or beach speed trials, 
$100. All clubs affiliated with the A. A. A. will be entitled to a 
reduction of 50 per cent. of these rates. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the A. A. A., 
held February 23, it was reported that there has been good 
progress in the preparation for the Cobe stock car race to be held 
near Chicago; that there are several cities which would like to 
have the second annual good roads and legislative convention 
next Summer, and that the decision of the Contest Board rela- 
tive to its jurisdiction.over the Quaker City Motor Club endur- 
ance run was sustained. 
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N these days, when it can be truly said that the automobile 
has “arrived,” there are probably few who stop to consider 
it from a hygienic standpoint. It rejuvenates tired nerves, 
changes the feeling of dullness to one of energy, gives a keen 
joy in the beauties of Nature, and the swift pace is certainly 
stimulating to the circulation. The woman who is afflicted with 
ennui will find her trouble quickly dispelled by a spin in her 
car, and, through the medium of fresh air and sunshine, will 
be physically and mentally the superior of one who dawdles 
away her time at home over a piece of fancy work or talking 
the latest gossip. 

Air, light and space are said to be essential to health, and, 
deprived of these, the result would be physical deterioration. 
There is no way to obtain these three life-giving qualities as 
satisfactorily as by autoing. The motor-loving woman will never 
remain at home on account of weather, for wth the many kinds 
of motor raiment now procurable, the weather has little effect 
upon the true lover of the sport. Another prime necessity of 
a woman’s life is the alternative distraction or occupation, and 
there is absolutely nothing that fits so exactly every requirement 
as the automobile. From the hygienic standpoint it is the amuse- 
ment par excellence, and, again, it furnishes a very necessary 
relaxation. There are many women who do not realize the 
great need for physical as well as mental exercise, and find them- 
selves exhausted and incapable of further effort, when they 
have accomplished a certain amount. They do not realize that 
unless one has a healthy body it 1s impossible to have a healthy 
brain, and without this one cannot do good work of any kind. 

A change of scene is also a necessity, for upon the differencee 
in surroundings one must depend, to a great extent, for new 
ideas. These can readily be obtained ‘by going abroad from 
the beaten track, and for the woman of affairs; the automobile 
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is the best medium for this: rapid transition from one 
environment to another. The need of the out-of. 
doors is an absolute. necessity to every one at al] 
times. Of course, one can always walk and walking 
costs nothing, but, unfortunately, the things that cost 
nothing are not always those that appeal most to us, 
and so, for those who can afford it, the motor car js 
the ideal mode of locomotion. Physicians insist that 
a certain amount of the open air is absolutely requisite, 
and if one can combine that air with a moving pano- 
rama that is. beautiful and interesting, something that 
lies close to the ideal has been reached. If the owner 
is forced to make a pleasure of necessity, to a great 
extent, the auto comes into play with its twentieth 
century activities, affording the busy woman the maxi- 
mum of exhilaration in the minimum of time, and by 
the very force of its rapid progress drives the fresh 
air into her system. Those women who have never ex- 
perienced the pleasure that comes from motoring have 
missed one-half of the joy of living. 

If women could only realize the keen pleasure of driving their 
own car, the pleasure to themselves and the pleasure they can 
give to others, they would take up driving at once. There are a 
great many machines built at the present time that can be driven 
with perfect safety by a woman—for the woman who is rather 
timid, there is the little electric with its absence of cranking, 
sparking, changing of gears, clutches or throttle. With only 
steering and controlling levers and brakes, nothing could be 
more simple and yet give so much pleasure and comfort, and all 
the work of shopping, marketing and calling is made a delight. 
Then, too, there is the added thrill of holding the power in one’s 
own hand, and there is nothing more soothing to a tired and 
nervous woman than a seat in a smoothly running car. On the 
other hand, there are women to whom the gasoline car particu- 
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Mrs. Cuneo at the Wheel of Her Knox Giant. 
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larly appeals; they are perfectly at home behind the wheel of 
a big car and are rivalling the masculine drivers. When the 
weather permits, a brisk spin into the country will blow the cob- 
webs from the brain and fit one for renewed activity. On a 
tiresome trip of shopping the car is called into requisition, and 
this combines a most disagreeable phase of woman’s life with 
one of the enjoyments, for there are probably few women who 
really enjoy the round of traveling from one shop to another. 


Extended Suburban Trips as a Health Producer. 


Long trips can be made into the surrounding territory, an im- 
possibility with a horse and carriage, which not only would one 
be confined to the city limits, but would not give much of the 
exhilaration that goes with speed. In a couple of hours’ time 
forty or fifty miles of country can be seen, whereas a woman 
restricted to a victoria, would follow the stereotpyed round of 
the parks and boulevards. This, after experiencing the delights 
of touring, seems like deadly dull employment. Autoing is the 
most perfect cure in the world for an over-wrought condition of 
the nerves; there are untold possibilities for good in it as a rest 
cure in this restless age. It gives a healthy appetite and is a 
pastime which demands sensible living. It gives a delight to 
life which cannot be found in elaborately decorated drawing 
rooms. There are many women who can prove that their health 
has been improved to a really wonderful extent by automobile 
rides more than any medicine in the world could do; cases, for 
example, of women who have cured themselves of serious 
bronchial ailments by spending the greater part of every day in 
little machines which they can drive themselves. It is not always 
necessary, but often advantageous, to not only be able to drive 
cars expertly, but also to take them apart and put them together 
again, and besides the absorbing interest of new knowledge is 
always a healthful diversion. 


What a Prominent Surgeon Has Advised. 


One of the most prominent surgeons in this country recently 
made the statement that women’s arms were fast becoming mere 
anatomical vestiges, like the appendix, and advised women in 
general, who could find it possible to do so, to learn to drive 
their own cars as much as possible in order to exercise their 
arms freely, the handling of the steering wheel and the manipu- 
lation of the different levers giving much needed muscular 
action. Brachial neuralgia is seen frequently in women, es- 
pecially in those of the leisure class, who have never used their 
arms in domestic or material work, and are almost invariably 
of a nervous organization. A touring trip will produce the same 
effect as a stay in the mountains; there is an increase in the 
number of réd blood corpuscles and sleep becornes deeper and 
lasts longer. 

The motto of the woman who can motor should be, motor 
early and motor late, but surely motor, for each and every 
woman who does can find pleasure, good health, youthfulness 
and an unequalled exhilaratéon with the aid of the automobile. 
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N the days of our. grandmothers, when travel was by diligence 
or post-chaise, the most suitable headgear was found to be a 
close-fitting, padded bonnet. To-day, with winter travel in the 
open air again in vogue—even in the open automobile, far more 
healthful, by the way, than the closed car—feminine fancy has 
turned up an old fashion and made it new again. 

The advance guard of winter travel has already arrived on the 
French Riviera, and though blue skies and a radiant sunlight 
may favor something more airy and open, the bulk of those 
dainty Parisians who so love a new vogue, and who have jour- 
neyed down by road, have in large numbers been coiffed ‘with 
these dainty and fascinating caps of our grandmothers. 

The imaginative Frenchman has also caught time by the wing, 
or rather the aeroplane, and a progressive manufacturer of 
clothing for automobilists, aeroplanists, and others has launched 
two new creations in caps, one called “the Orville” and the other 
“the Wilbur,” each as suitable for automobilists, presumably, as 
for aeroplanists, and neither differing greatly from the cap or 
casquette of convention, save with a little snugger fit here and 
a little looser fit there, more or less of a visor, or perhaps a 
longer or shorter flap. 

At any rate, the “styles” have caught on, and now the young 
sports of Paris who have never got nearer an automobile or 
aeroplane than the pictures in the illustrated papers, haunt the 
boulevards, clean-shaven like Wilbur, or with mustachios of 
Orville, coiffed with the casquette a la mode. 

It was ever thus; in the days when we went to Coney Island 
on an Iron Steamboat we wore a yachting cap like that of the 
commodore of the New York Yacht Club; and when we thought 
of learning to ride a bicycle we first bought a cap with a 
long, peaked visor like a horse jockey’s; and now, with auto- 
mobiles and aeroplanes ever in view, we must have a “Janetzy,” 
or a “Foxhall,” an “Orville,” or a “Wilbur.” 





NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR AUTO OWNERS. 


Primarily to give owners of automobiles a thorough course of 
instruction in the care and operation of their machines, a new 
school, to be called the Stewart Automobile Academy, will be 
opened about March 20 at 231 West Fifty-fourth street, New 
York City. A large building has been secured and fitted up, 
and both men and women will be instructed in automobile and 
motor boat subjects. There will also be a complete course for 
chauffeurs given later. The equipment includes 1908 and 1909 
engines and other mechanism, with special work outlined in 
ignition and carburetion. Close attention will be given to road 
work, and modern cars with double sets of brakes will be em- 
ployed. The academy will be under the direction of Mr. Stewart, 
a graduate of Rutgers College, who has been connected with the 
automobile school conducted by the West Side Y. M. C. A. 


BRIMLESS HATS FOR LADY AUTOISTS. 


The automobile fashions from the other side include a few 
novelties that will be of interest. No direct changes are ex:+ 
pected but the coats will be worn shorter and cut upon straighter 
lines than heretofore, while sleeves will be smaller and closer 
fitting. This will really be an advantage for the close fitting 
garments will shed the dust better. The new head gear is more 
radical, consisting as it does of very small, deep crowned brim- 
less hats. Although at first sight seeming very ugly, it is said 
that one soon gets used to the peculiar appearance. One of the 
newest innovations resembles Mercury’s helmet and, adorne 
with a plume on each side, will doubtless become popular, being 
particularly suitable for motoring wear. Other novelties are 
slight changes in the skirts, which will be plain, and waists 
liberally adorned with braid and rows of satin buttons. 
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NOVA SCOTIAN AERIAL RESULTS 


Bappeck, N. S., March 1.—By flying for 
four and a half miles over ice-covered Lake 
Bras d’Or, at a rate of speed of over 40 
miles an hour, the aeroplane Silver Dart, 
with which Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
and his associates, the members of the 
Aerial Experiment Association, have been 
conducting experiments here, has proven to 
contain the successful features so long 
sought. Equipped with an eight-cylinder, 
water-cooled motor of 50 horsepower, this 
machine Tast week made its successful flight, 
and as long as the lake stays frozen the 
members of the party, who are staying at 
Dr. Bell’s summer residence, will continue 
their experiments with this machine and 
the new tetrahedral kite. 

These two interesting machines, if such 
they may be called, are being operated en- 
tirely by J. A. D. McCurdy, who designed 
them, and who, with Dr. Bell, G. H. Curtiss 
and F. W. Baldwin, form the association. 
The aeroplane is the fourth motor-driven 
one built by them this year, and contains 
many improvements over its predecessors. 
A great deal of its success is due to its 
motor, which was built at Hammondsport, 
N. Y., by Mr. Curtiss, of eight cylinders, 
placed in sets of four at an angle of 90 
degrees, with copper water jackets, a bore 
of 33% inches and a stroke of 4 inches. 

Of equal importance is the new tetrahedral 
kite which Dr. Bell has built, containing 
3,600 little cells and weighing 950 pounds 
with the operator. 
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Wilbur Wright’s Pupils Bringing the Aeropiane Out of its Sheltering Place. 


ARIS, France, Feb. 28.—To prove that aeroplaning is not so 
fraught with dangers and difficulties as is often thought, 
or that it is a sport or business that should be avoided by those 
who have great regard for their lives, is an opinion which has 
been disproven more than ever during the past fortnight, in 
the flights made under the direction of Wilbur Wright. Just 
to show that the science can be learned in a comparatively short 
time, and that it is not so very hard to master the fundamental 
principles, Mr. Wright has been giving lessons to two or three 
persons here, and one flight was made by M. Tissandier and 
Count Lambert, with the former in charge, while the inventor 
remained upon terra firma. 

The propelling mechanism does not figure greatly in the teach- 
ing, for almost everyone who is seriously interested understands 
a gasoline motor and how to control it. In the Wright machine 
the engine is of standard construction, and is controlled much 
as is an automobile motor. The first thing to be learned, and 
upon which much importance is placed, is the method of keep- 
ing a balance, just the same problem which had to be mastered 
in learning to ride a bicycle and it has proved difficult. 

Of course, the mere ability to operate the engine and to 
manipulate the rudders is not more than a beginning, for air 
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Ready, Count Lambert, Pupil, In Charge. 
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currents and many other conditions of the atmosphere have to 
be studied, but this is a practical start. Mr. Wright has been 
desirous of proving that aeroplaning is not limited to a certain 
few, and consequently he has taken up more persons lately than 
ever before. His sister was one of them, going up to a great 
height, but she did not do anything in the way of operating the 
machine. Since then she has made frequent trips. 

Count Lambert, however, has become quite proficient in a 
short time, and M. Tissandier so much so that Mr. Wright has 
allowed him to make trips unaccompanied, and the one men- 
tioned in which these two were the crew. The fact that there 
are others who can learn to guide the aeroplane has given a 
great deal of satisfaction among those interested, for it is a 
decided step towards making the science or sport more popular. 
The other day Mr. Wright started with Colonel Vives, of the 
Spanish aeronautical department, but in starting off the inventor 
did not seem to lift the rear rudder sufficiently, and it caught 
in the starting rail and ripped. This necessitated a stop, and the 
way in which Mr. Wright brought the machine to the ground 
within 75 or 80 yards of the end of the rail won the applause 
of the crowd, and of Colonel Vives. The damage consisted 
of a couple of broken spars and a derangement, which will be 





Wilbur Wright, Comte and Comtesse de Lambert. 








fixed shortly, delayed 
by the. necessity for 
completing another ma- 
chine immediately. 

It is expected that 
Mr. Wright will con- 
tinue giving lessons so 
that the commercial as- 
pect of aeroplane build- 
ing may assume more 
realistic | proportions. 
Orville Wright, a few 
days ago, made his first 
flight since his accident 
at Fort Meyer, going 
up in the balloon Ica- 
rus, piloted by Marquis 
de Kergariou. 

After an unusually 
successful flight of 
about twenty-five miles 
(400 kilometers), a 
landing was effected near a small town, Tarbes, from where the 
party returned to the starting point in an automobile. As final 
proof of Orville Wright’s complete recovery from the unfortunate 
accident at Fort Meyer last fall, the flight aroused’ more tharf 
ordinary attention. . 





Orville Wright Shows How Wind 
Velocity Is Read. 





AEROPLANING IN .CHATEAULAND. 


Paris, Feb. 28.—Chateauland has now consoled itself at the 
loss of the automobile Grand Prix, and has set about gathering 
together the $20,000 subscriptions which were returned to their 
donators when the road race was killed. The Municipality of 
Angers has voted its previous subvention of $5,000, and believes 
that this example will rapidly draw in from various sources, the 
total sum of $20,000. With the practical certainty of getting this 
amount the district has approached the Aero Club of France ask- 
ing that one at least of its aeroplane races should be held in the 
district. The subvention, originally intended for the Automobile 
Club, will be handed over to the Aero Club. 

As the Aero Club of France has not less than three races to 
organize this year, including its own Grand Prix for aeroplanes, 
the Gordon Bennett aeroplane race, and the French elimination 
for this event, there is every possibility of the Angers offer being 
accepted. Not only is the financial assistance satisfactory, but 
the district and local club will give all necessary aid in organiz- 
ing, and has a vast tract of land on the banks of the Loire on 
which a circuit eight miles round can be traced. 

The conditions of the Gordon Bennett race are that it should 
be held on a course between three and six miles round, and that 
the total distance covered should not be less than 12 miles. The 
course selected must be announced not later than April 1. It is 
safe to predict that the first competition for the James Gordon 
Bennett trophy and $5,000 in cash will be held over the Chateau- 
land course, and also that the Aero Club Grand Prix, under very 
similar regulations, will be run off on the same course. 

It has been asked that the Aero Club of France dirigible 
balloon race, announced for 1909, should also be held near An- 
gers, but in view of the difficulty in obtaining gas and in housing 
the airships, it is more than probable that this district will be 
passed by in favor of the Champagne country. 





MACHINE GUNS ON GERMAN BALLOONS. 


Bertin, March 1.—Small cannon and machine guns are to be 
used in the future by the German military authorities in the 
equipment of their military balloons. Experiments have been. 
carried out for some time, and it has been decided to use balloons 
of the rigid Zeppelin type, the danger resulting from the recoil 
and escape of gas having been overcome by a secret method. For 
lighter guns 4 sémi-rigid balloon Of the Parséval and Gross types 
will be employed. 
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AERONAUTICAL AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


In “My Way of Thinking,” by Henry Sturmey, in a recent 
edition of The Motor, the French attitude toward aeronautics 
is well shown and is interesting in view of the fact that the 
French government intends to organize an aeroplane show jp 
1910, and is “resolved to be leaders in aeronautics.” Mr. Styr. 
mey writes: “Without disparging the enterprise and initiation 
which the French have shown in this new field of scientific loco- 
motion, and while they do ‘lead’ to-day, I cannot help thinking 
of Count De Dion’s boast to me ten years ago, when, speaking 
of the British as motor manufacturers, he said: ‘This is a French 
industry. It is ours and we mean to have it, and you will never 
do anything in it.’ When I think of this and of the early history 
of cycling and automobilism, I can surmise that, although the 
British as yet have been very apathetic in aeronautical matters, 
directly they assume, commercial importance, British capitalists 
and engineers will interest themselves in these affairs and will 
pull back the lead which their French competitors by their more 
mercurial temperament and earlier efforts have secured. Al} 
honor to the French for taking the lead. Whether they will 
keep it, is for the future to decide. I have my doubts. But what 
an example is this decision of the French Government to our 
own! Where would you find in this country the Government, 
either of the country or of a municipality, spending public money 
and interesting itself in the pushing of any particular form of 
industry ?” 





AMERICANS TO FLY ACROSS CHANNEL. 


New York City, March 1.—Feeling that the success attained 
warrants their seeking broader fields of activity, the members 
of the Aerial Experiment Association have arranged to send an 
American aeroplane to England in May, to try for one of the 
two prizes offered for the first successful aeroplane flight across 
the English Channel. It will be modeled on the plan of the suc- 
cessful Silver Dart and work upon it will commence at once at 
Hammondsport, N. Y. It will probably be in charge of J. A. D-. 
McCurdy and F. W. Baldwin, two members, who have been at 
Baddeck, N. S., with Dr. Alexander Graham Bell conducting ex- 
periments upon the ice with the Silver Dart and Dr. Bell’s new 
tetrahedral kite. The association is now prepared to build aero- 
planes for practical uses and upon orders. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL RACE. 


On June 5 the national balloon race under the auspices of the 
Aero Club of Indiana will start from the track of the new 
automobile speedway, at Indianapolis. Aeronauts in all 
parts of the country are taking great interest in the proposed 
balloon race, among them being Cortland F. Bishop, president 
of the Aero Club of America, with which the Indiana club is 
affiliated, and also A. Holland Forbes, vice-president and chair- 
man of the contest committee of the Aero Club of America. A 
gold medal will be given to the winner of the race and he will 
also be awarded the national championship. G. H. Curtiss, who 
won the Scientific American trophy for aeroplanes last July, 
will make an exhibition with his aeroplane Gold Bug. 





A 50-horsepower, six-cylinder aeroplane engine is. now being 
built at the Kilburn works of the Simms Manufacturing Com- 
pany in England, fitted with a special carbureter and a Simms 
magneto. It is being made by F. W..Simms for a new aeroplane 
being constructed by S. F. Cody and will weigh only 4 1-2 pounds 
per horsepower, the bore and stroke being 110 mm., and the 
cylinders set at an agle of 120 degrees. 


There is some little surprise in German aeronautic circles 
at the fact that a Baldwin balloon has arrived in Berlin for the 
well-known aeronaut Captain Hildebrandt, as the press plainly 
confesses it cannot conceive why the airship was brought from 
the United States, which, it asserts, is not so far advanced im 
this branch of ‘sport af Germany. But Captain Hildebrandt prob- 
ably knows why! 
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Cc. W. Churchill, sales manager of the Winton Motor Car- 
riage Company, in speaking of the great demand for automobile 
parts and the fact that a large number of the makers are unable 
to fill orders, said a few days ago: “We don’t smile at any- 
body’s misfortune, but we are mighty glad that we make prac- 
tically all Winton Six parts in our own plant. That enables us 
to deliver cars according to promise. Winton Six buyers will 
be using their cars this Spring and Summer when some other 
buyers will still be wondering why they can’t get delivery.” At 
the Cleveland. show one maker of small parts confessed that if 
the orders now on his books should stand without a single addi- 
tion his plant would have to run night and day from now until 
September 20. Of course, that means that more than one auto- 
mobile manufacturer will be unable to secure parts that he ex- 
pects to use in his 1909 cars. 

A Noted Foreigner Is with Us.—American automobile fac- 
tories, during the past couple of weeks, have been visited by one 
of the most noted foreigners connected with the automobile trade, 
Frederick R. Simms, of Simms-Bosch magneto fame, who is mak- 
ing a thorough round of the industry in this country. Mr. Simms 
has not only attained American fame through the use of his mag- 
neto, but also through the knowledge here of his prominence in 
English and continental automobile affairs. He is the founder of 
the Royal Automobile Club and also of the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers, and was the first vice-chairman of the former and 
president of the latter for two years. Professionally, he is best 
known in connection with ignition subjects, although he is really 
as much interested in automobile manufacture itself. He has 
figured prominently as a consulting engineer and designer, and 
has introduced the use of the gas engine into many spheres aside 
from that of automobiles. At present. he is working upon its 
development for use in aeronautics. It was he who introduced 
the Daimler engine into England, after first seeing the German 
production in 1888 at Bremen, and he became a director of the 
famous German concern, successfully forming a syndicate to work 
the Daimler patents in England. From Mr. Simm’s account of 
the early days of the industry and of 
how he became engaged in it is most 
interesting because of his close touch 
with its growth, from the time when 
he was referred by Daimler factory 
officials in discussing ignition subjects 
with them, to a German machinist of 
ideas. The Simms-Bosch magneto 
was the result of the new acquain- 
tanceship, bringing the original Bosch 
dewn from a size 16 inches in height 
to one suitable for use on automo- 
biles. 

As to future changes in construc- 
tion, Mr. Simms predicts some im- 
portant ones, although they may not 
be thought of now, except as ideas, 
drawing his lessons from improve- 
ments made in the past, such as those 
to the steam engine, which, when per- 
fected in its reciprocating types, was 
followed by the turbine. Automo- 
bile designers are now working upon 
hydrocarbon turbines with more or 
less success, the principal difficulty 
being in caring for the excess of heat. 
The Knight motor, he mentions as 
an improved type. -In interviews up- 





F. R. Simms. 
From “Automotor Jour- 
nal,”’ London. 
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on the subject of gasoline motor design, he favors cylinders cast 
in pairs, with valves in the head and a hemispherical compres- 
sion chamber, a single camshaft, thermo-syphon cooling, selective 
sliding gear transmissions, and shaft drive. .The number of 
cylinders depends upon the power necessary, four cylinders up 
to a certain size and then six. This is true, also, of his idea 
upon the number of speeds used in the transmission, medium 
priced and powered cars having three and the larger ones four. 

An interesting point by Mr. Simms is that, to a great extent, 
the French designers as a whole are behind those of two or three 
other countries, because a number of the ideas which are now 
becoming popular were originated in these other countries. 

What Gruenfeldt Noted in Europe—Emil Gruenfeldt,_M. E., 
E. E., who is the designer and chief electrical engineer of the 
Baker Motor Vehicle Company, of Cleveland, has recently re- 
turned from Paris and Berlin. Mr. Gruenfeldt reports that the 
various types of electric.motor cars 
now in use in the principal cities of 
Europe he cannot perceive any sub- 
stantial benefit to be derived there in 
the line of batteries and motor con-. 
struction. He says that European cars 
are not built to render the substantial 
service demanded of electric. motor 
cars in this country, and that while 
the batteries in use abroad are of very 
high capacity, having thin plates, their 
life of active service is reduced; and 
the chief merit of European electrics 
appears to be their comparatively 
high speed. 

Mr. Gruenfeldt maintains that the 
main parts of the electric motor car, 
such as motor, controller and wiring, in connection with the 
necessary smaller “attachments, are, as a whole, worked out 
very poorly in the European car and not capable of yielding 
the long life and high efficiency of the high-grade American car. 
The European production appears to be confined principally to 
broughams and cabs, and there appears to be a large field for 
the marketing of a properly designed small electric motor car of 
the high-grade American type. 

Stewart McDonald, vice-president and general manager of 
the Moon Motor Car Company, of St. Louis, in commenting 
upon the great activity of his concern said recently: “The vol- 
ume of our business has increased to such an extent that the 
1909 output, which we planned in making our advance orders 
for material, has already been sold or contracted for. We have 
found that we must turn out more cars than we planned this 
year. To do this we increased our working force 10 per cent. 
just after the St. Louis show, and as soon as our facilities will 
permit it, we will probably make a further addition to our fac- 
tory force. Fortunately, the Moon factory was built with this 
growth of the business in view, and we have plenty of room 
at our plant.” 

James Joyce, manager of the Alco car manufacturers, 
who may fairly be taken as a spokesman for the makers of the 
cars of highest grades and prices, with regard to the increase of 
cheap and medium-priced cars on the market this year, says: 
“Let them come; the more the merrier; they have their field; 
they make new converts and send a lot of them higher up for 
their second cars. These low-priced cars bring many new faces 
into the automobile field. Some cannot afford to pay more, but 
will be able to do so later. Some others can afford to pay the top 
price, but figure that they can buy two or three cheap. cars for 
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the price of one of the others. They are the sort who must 
learn in the school of experience. Seasoned automobilists like 
a car that stands seasoning; that they know and understand as 
a friend. They figure on the economy in the long run, counting 
the cost per thousand miles, the percentage of time the car is 
out of commission, the delay, annoyance and deprivation en- 
dured, or the comfort, convenience and confidence enjoyed. 
All these things count in a car, the same as they do in house 
furnishings or clothing.” 

George M. Stadleman, secretary and general sales man- 
ager of the Goodyear Rubber & Tire Company, in speaking of 
the great amount of tire trade centering around Akron, the value 
of the business to be done there during the coming season, and, 
from this, drawing a deduction as to the number of automobiles 
to be manufactured in 1909, says: “It is practically conceded 
that about 75,000 automobiles of different sizes will be manu- 
factured in 1909, and to furnish tires for these and to renew 
tires on the ones already in existence means a production of 
$15,000,000 worth of tires alone from the city of Akron. The 
tire industry was never better in every part of the country, and 
so great has been the increase in that handled by our Boston 
branch that enlarged space has been found necessary. 

“This has led to the purchase of a lot and the erection of a 
five-story building, and it has just been occupied. At Akron we 
have just completed a new vulcanizing room of concrete and 


turrent construction over the Cuyahoga River. Eight presses, 


each of which will vulcanize 14 tires at once, have been 
installed and in combination will give facilities for an enormous 
product. Still another building of brick, concrete and steel, 
five stores high, is now being built.” 

H. H. Rice, manager of the Waverly Company, has ad- 
vanced a new comparison to explain the care and management 
required for a storage battery by likening it to a horse. He 
says: “The same thought and attention that every intelligent 
man bestows on a horse should be applied to a battery, 
and the same degree of intelligence that is required for the care 
of a valuable horse is sufficient for proper management of a 
battery. Charging a battery is much like feeding a horse. It 
should be done regularly, at the proper times and within proper 
limits. If you were driving a horse on short trips about town, 
you wouldn’t feed him at every hitching post. Neither should 
you put your battery on charge every time you house it in the 
garage. You should wait until the battery has been discharged 
down to a certain point and then give it a full charge. 

“But a full charge doesn’t mean overcharging any more than 
a good feed means overfeeding. Overfeeding a horse may pro- 
duce fever, and just so overcharging a battery will raise the 
temperature of the plates unduly and injure them. On the other 
hand, you wouldn’t work a horse until he had used up the last 
atom of strength in his body, and so you shouldn’t use a battery 
until every volt of current has been discharged. The rule is not 
to discharge a battery below 1.70 volts per cell—or for a 30-cell 
battery, 51 volts. Again, if your horse has been worked pretty 
near the limit of his strength, you won’t allow him to stand long 
in the barn without a feed. Just so with a battery. It should 
be kept charged whether you are going to use it or not. More- 
over, it should always have a sufficient supply of water. This 
is just as true of a horse. 

“Of course, the analogy might be pushed too far, but it is a 
general truth that if a man will give the same intelligent con- 
sideration to the needs of his storage battery as to those of a 
‘hay motor,’ the care of an electric will prove far easier than 
that of a horse, and the satisfaction of its use far greater.” 

F. M. Hoblitt, general sales manager of the American 
Locomotive Company, stopped in Minneapolis for a day on his 
return from an extended trip on the coast, and he is all enthusi- 
asm about the conditions from Minneapolis to the Pacific. While 
in San Francisco he closed a deal with three of the largest hotels 
for 25 American Locomotive taxicabs for spring delivery, and 
says that this feature of the industry is just coming into its own 
on the coast. He also opened an exclusive American Locomotive 
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agency in Los Angeles, and while there personally sold three cars 
within a few days of each other. The Victoria Motor Car Co, 
of Minneapolis, the Alco agents, Mr. Hoblitt says, is slated to 
do a large business. Mr. Hoblitt recalled the days when the in- 
habitants of Minneapolis chased him up Nicollet avenue, not for 
any crime, however, but to see his automobile go. Since that 
time he has been here many times and takes a great interest in 
the growth of the automobile industry in Minneapolis and the 
Northwest. 





NOTED MOTOR BOATS FOR PALM BEACH. 


By Joun C. WeETMoRrE. 

Patm Beacu, Fra., March 1.—Preparations for the fifth an- 
nual motor boat carnival and races of the Palm Beach Power 
Boat Association, which will take place on Lake Worth, March 
16 to 19, are now complete. Indications point to the most suc- 
cessful regatta and notable power boat carnivals in this country. 
Leland Sterry, secretary of the association, is in communication 
with owners of some of the fastest and best known speed crafts 
in the country, and every inducement in the way of favorable 
freight, railroad and hotel rates is being offered. 

No finer sheet of water for motor boat racing is available in 
this country than Lake Worth. A course measuring 21-2 nauti- 
cal miles straightaway has been surveyed, showing a miniumum 
depth of 12 feet and a maximum of 20 feet. There is practically 
no tide on the lake, thus permitting tup speed in each direction. 
Between $2,500 and $3,000 represents the total cash value of the 
magnificent trophies the association has put up for competition. 
Foremost among them is a $500 silver trophy, 25 inches in height, 
offered for the best mile record made during the meet. Then 
come the $400 trophy offered by the Beach Club for the endur- 
ance contest on the final day, and the $300 cup to be competed 
for by Florida built boats. 

The first day of the carnival will be devoted largely to speed 
trials. Timers will be placed at every stake to secure the records 
of the boats. Theodore D. Wells will use the figures thus ob- 
tained as a basis for the handicaps during the remainder of the 
regatta, a system which has proved most satisfactory during the 
four years of his administration as handicapper at these regattas. 

The entries will close the day before the start of the regatta, 
though they may be made at once with Leland Sterry, secretary, 
the Breakers, Palm Beach, Fla., or with W. J. Morgan, Thor- 
oughfare Building, Fifty-seventh Street and Broadway, New 
York City. Among the entries already received are: The Buffalo 
Courier, W. J. Connors, Buffalo; Trente Sept and Crusher, 
George Gingras, Rockledge; Kitty Sparks, Charles Furthmann, 
New York; Messenger Boy, George E. Andrews, Palm Beach; 
Possum and Flying Fish, Lieut. Hugh L. Willoughby, Newport; 
Dewey, W. T. Coachman, Jacksonville; Dennison III, Com. Chris- 
topher Gallagher, Philadelphia; Dixolite IV, Jupiter, Fla. 





MUNICIPAL CAR GOES 100,000 MILES 


Cuicaco, March 1.—Some one interested in figures has dug up 
the fact that the city of Chicago has no less than 14 automobiles 
in service, divided as follows: Police Department, 2; Fire De- 
partment, 2; Board of Improvements, 2; Health Department, 2; 
City Physician, 1; Commissioner of Public Works, 1; Bureau of 
Streets, 1; Bureau of Engineering, 1; Park Commission, 1; De- 
partment of Track Elevation, 1, and Council Committee, 1. Any 
one who thinks that municipal cars do not see service will be 
greatly surprised to know that the record is held by Superin- 
tendent Doherty’s Street Department machine, which has traveled 
97,000 miles in two years. That this is not an isolated instance 
is shown by the additional statement that Deputy Commissioner 
Paul Redieske, of the Public Works Department, traveled 52,000 
miles in a single year—1908. Another machine, recently pur- 
chased, has gone 5,000 miles in two months of the winter, which 
is at the rate of 40,000 miles a year. Considering the usual treat- 


ment of municipal equipment this example of useful work by 4 . 


city machine will be of interest to taxpayers, who foot the bills. 
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PITTSFIELD INDUCTOR TYPE H. T. MAGNETO. 


Dattow, Mass., Feb. 29.—Developments in magneto design 
have followed one another so rapidly during the past few years 
that it has been difficult to keep track of them, and their varia- 
tions are coming to be such that it is equally difficult to classify 
them. This is the case with the new Pittsfield high-tension mag- 
neto that made its début at recent shows. It consists of a gen- 
erator of the inductor-alternator type, but embodies numerous 
features that distinguish it from previous attempts in this direc- 
tion, beside auguring well for its success in service. Imported 
steel of a special grade is employed in the shape of the usual 
permanent magnetic field of conventional compound horseshoe 
design, but the magnetic circuit marks a radical departure from 
practice in this field hitherto. Being of the inductor type, the 
magneto generates the current at low tension, but the induction 
coil is not only incorporated in the machine, but its core is made 
to serve as part of the magnetic circuit. The pole pieces are of 
laminated construction, and attached to them top and bottom are 
two bars, measuring about %4-inch thick by 34-inch wide, and 
extending about 1%4 inches beyond the permanent field at the 
circuit-breaker end of the machine. Between the outside ter- 
minals of these two extensions of the magnetic circuit, the in- 
duction coil is clipped, its built-up core making a close fit be- 
tween the two, though it is so mounted as to be readily remov- 
able for inspection or 
replacement. Next to 
the bore of the polar 
gap is placed a four- 
part sleeve, in which 
revolves the inductor. 

The four members 
comprising this sleeve 
are fastened at the 
distributor end of the 
magneto to a circular 
bronze plate and 
serve to provide for 
changing the time of 
occurrence of the im- 
pulses, this method 
giving a range of ad- 
vance of 30 degrees 
at the magneto, or 
the equivalent of 60 
degrees on the motor. 
As it is of the in- 
ductor type, there are no moving windings, the impulses being 
generated directly in the primary of the coil already mentioned. 
Just behind this is placed the circuit breaker. Due to the use 
of the sleeve already described, the magneto generates four im- 
pulses per revolution, but in order to comply with the usual re- 
quirements on four-cylinder gnotors only two are utilized. 

Quite a departure is to be found in the condenser, which is 
circular in form and is assembled on a special machine devised 
for the purpose at the Pittsfield Spark Coil Company’s factory in 
this city. Owing to the usually liberal condenser capacity pro- 
vided, no sparking is visible at the platinum contacts at any 
speed, while the current generated is such that a very long spark 
is produced at a low r. p. m. rate, due in large part to the fact 
that the inductor is laminated. The efficiency of the generator 
is further enhanced by the extremely small clearance between 
the inductor and the sleeve obtained by special methods of man- 
ufacture devised at the Pittsfield plant. The field poles as well 
as the inductor are of laminated construction, and after they 
have been assembled in place, the magnets and poles are jigged 
and the tunnel is then rough bored. The jig employed is extra 
heavy and holds this foundation of the generator securely against 
movement in any direction. After the completion of the first 
cut, lapping is resorted to, and is subsequently followed by a 
very fine finishing cut, taking off about .oo2-inch. The faces of 


General View Pittsfield Magneto. 
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Longitudinal Section Through the Pittsfield Magneto. 


the laminated inductor are ground to an extremely close finish, 
and it is mounted on F. & S. annular ball bearings. 

An unusually high degree of efficiency has been attained in 
the construction of the induction coil, this measuring scarcely 
three inches in height over all by about 1% inches in diameter. 
The core is of the usual laid-up construction, annealed iron wire 
of special grade being employed, upon which the primary is di- 
rectly wound, oil silk being employed for insulation, while the 
winding itself consists of enamel insulated wire having a much 
higher factor of resistance than the usual silk covering and oc- 
cupying considerably less space. The secondary winding is held 
between fiber washers and is put on in the usual manner, the 
entire coil being subjected to a bath in a special insulating com- 
pound applied in an impregnating tank at high pressure. 

In testing out the first magneto of this type, it was run at 
2,300 r. p. m. for the equivalent of more than 40,000 miles travel 
of a car, while the first series of machines to come through was 
subjected to a 10-day test at the same speed running constantly 
for 10 hours a day, without revealing any signs of weakness. As 
applied to a Franklin air-cooled motor in Mr. Muller’s laboratory 
at the Pittsfield factory, the magneto exhibited unusually good 
starting qualities, the motor getting under way from cold on the 
first compression for a score of times in succession, there being 
no necessity of making a complete revolution of the crank in 
order to insure a start. 

The plant of the Pittsfield Spark Coil Company, at Dalton, 
Mass., is probably one of the largest in the country devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of ignition specialties, everything, 
with the exception of wire, being turned out in the home factory. 
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AERIAL PROGRESS INDEBTED TO AUTOMOBILE. 


How few people there are who have the correct view- 
point of the very recent and almost startling progress 
made in navigating the air! To place the credit where 
it belongs is a hard matter, and one that would lead to a 
war of words and hard feeling, but to ascribe all of that 
progress to the men prominent in aeroplane work is cer- 
tainly a mistake. The vast advancement made in auto- 
mobile engine construction surely paved the way for 
what followed, and therefore the automobile industry as 
a whole must shine by reflected light, so to speak. Aero- 
nautical men generally are free to admit that the light- 
weight motor has made the two-hour flights not a possi- 
bility, but a probability, and, more, a reality. This state- 
ment, when analyzed, allows but one rational deduction, 
viz., that without the ultra-light engine we would be to- 
day where we were several years ago. To descend to 
slang, then, the engine is the “whole thing.” Further, the 
engine is distinctly an automobile production, therefore 
the inference is that the airship is an automobile produc- 
tion, not per se, but indirectly. 

Now, to bask in this reflected glory a little bit, let us 
see what the industry has done for the internal combus- 
tion motor in the way of reduction of weight and im- 
provement in reliability. Ten years ago the automobile 
that would run at all was very uncommon; in fact, it 
was a curiosity. The smooth-running, quiet motor of 
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to-day was but a dream, the stern reality was the neces. 
sity of keeping the engine in motion for more than a 
minute or two. As to weight, the motor weight of those 
days ran up to two or three hundred pounds per effective 
horsepower. This was pulled down by successive stages 
to one hundred, eighty, sixty, forty, and so on. To-day 
there are many motors which weigh close to ten soul 
per horsepower. For aeronautical work this figure is cut 
in half, but in so doing the effective life of the motor is 
reduced an equal amount. At any rate, there is a great 
deal in the contention that the automobile is the father 
of the airship and therefore entitled to its share of credit, 

To eliminate this ever-present factor of uncertainty 
and still retain the light construction is the engine build- 
er’s problem to-day. In this work, too, the automobile 
firms should find an outlet for a vast amount of surplus 
energy and one that is well worthy of extended attention, 
not only from the measure of glory to be received but 
also from the more practical viewpoint of profit. This 
is readily seen by considering a simple question, thus, 
where will aeroplane builders of to-morrow obtain en- 


gines of light weight, in large quantities? 


K K * 
PRACTICALLY CONSIDERING THE LABORATORY, 


In former times the laboratory was a mysterious place 
in which it was not the custom to venture, unless with 
hat off, muffled tread and voiceless. The director of the 
premises was supposed to be one of the few mortals who 
could cope with the problems, and as to the equipment 
used, it was of the most baffling description. It is no 
wonder that the testing of materials was left to the 
makers thereof, for the most part, excepting in rare 
cases, taking into account such users of vast quantities 
of materials as the Government. 

When automobiles came into vogue and it looked as if 
materials were found to be wanting, in some respects at 
any rate, the question of the ability of the materials had 
to be arrived at and tests for the purpose had to be made. 
The designers of automobiles soon found that reliance 
could not be placed on the tests that emanated from 
sources under the wing of the makers, and an attempt 
was soon made to get at the bottom facts, and by so-doing 
look the problem squarely in the face. 

It was then ascertained that all the so-called impact 
tests fell short of the truth by a distance equal to a stellar 
unit of measurement, and that the “dynamic ability,” in 
relation to which publicity agents raved, was frequently 
but a myth. In the meantime men of ability, actuated by 
pure motives, took hold of the problems, and while the 
situation savored of much complexity, the fact remains 
that the problem bowed to honest endeavor in much the 
same way that the mightiest oak pays humble tribute to 
the breath of the storm king. 

Of the notable advances in recent times it is fair to say 
that the Shore Scleroscope, used in testing for hardness, 
is well worth more than passing notice in view of its good 
accuracy, great flexibility and the fact that it is simple 
enough to put into the hands of the artisan upon whom 
reliance must be placed for uniform results in the long 
run. The principle involved is of interest in that it takes 
into account the phenomena involving impact, and meas- 
urements do not have to be made, the nature of which 
are beyond the skill of workmen. 
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N. A. A. M. FAVORS DETROIT START FOR A. A. A. TOUR 





EW YORK CITY, March 3.—Attended by a number of im- 
portant figures in the automobile trade, the regular monthly 
meeting of the members of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Automobile Manufacturers was held this 
afternoon and several affairs of importance to automobilists con- 
sidered. The Chicago show was reported a success; it was de- 
cided to aid Detroit in its campaign to secure the start of the 
Glidden Tour; it was also agreed that its counsel should fight 
the anti-auto legislation at Mount Desert, Me., and committees 
for the following year were announced. 

In his report upon the exhibition at Chicago, General Manager 
Miles showed that the great affair had been a success, not only 
from the amount of the net receipts, but also from the amount of 
business transacted by those exhibiting machines, and the makers 
were greatly pleased at the result. Inasmuch as Detroit has be- 
come the greatest automobile manufacturing city in the world, it 
was the opinion that it really deserves to have the start of the 
annual endurance contest, and resolutions were adopted asking 
that such should be decided by the A. A. A. Contest Board. 
Fully a dozen entries from that city alone will probably be made 
if the tour starts there, and there will be unbounded enthusiasm. 
The pathfinding car will leave Detroit within a couple of months. 


For some time there has been a growing agitation at Mount 
Desert, Me., against the use of automobiles on the island, and it 
has been found, upon investigation, that a great deal of it is pre- 
judice, according to the N. A. A. M. opinion. Therefore, at the 
meeting this afternoon, the executive committee authorized its: 
counsel to do all possible to prevent the passage of legislation 
preventing the use of automobiles there. 

S. D. Waldon, of the Packard Motor Car Company, was in the 
chair for the first time since his election as president. The oth- 
ers present were: S. T. Davis, Jr., Locomobile; W. R. Innis, 
Studebaker; R. D. Chapin, Chalmers-Detroit; W. E. Metzger, 
E-M-F; W. T. White, White; L. H. Kittridge, Peerless; A. L. 
Pope, Pope; Thomas Henderson, Winton; Charles Clifton, 
Pierce Arrow, and S. A. Miles, general manager. 

The following committees were nominated by the president and 
approved to stand during the coming year: 

Membership—S. T. Davis, Jr., Benj. Briscoe, C. C. Hildebrand. 

Legisiation—W. R. Innis, R. D. Chapin, C. G. Stoddard. 

Roads—R. D. Chapin, 8. T. Davis, Jr., L. H. Kittridge. 

Show—W. E. Metzger, A. L. Pope, Thos Henderson. 

Contest—H. O. Smith, W. T. White, W. E. Metzger. 


Audit—Benj. Briscoe, S. T. Davis, Jr., Chas. Clifton. 
Traffic—A. L. Pope, W. R. Innis, C. C. Hildebrand. 





CROSS-THE-COUNTRY TO SEATTLE FAIR. 


'Tis possible that the cross-country endurance run from New 
York City to the Seattle Fair may start about the middle of May 
in order that there shall be no possible chance of interference 
with the annual Glidden tour of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. This suggestion is made by the contest committee of the 
Automobile Club of America to the promoters who have obtained 
a conditional international sanction from that committee. 

Originally the date of the start was to be on or about June I, 
but it seems that an objection was made to this date from several 
sources, which is probably the cause of the club’s committee 
suggesting another date. 

The International Association of Recognized Automobile Clubs 
has no rules governing a transcontinental endurance contest, nor 
did it take any heed whatever of the 1908 event of a similar sort 
which encircled the globe. Hence, it is predicted by some who 
are in a position to know the trend of events that the old mis- 
understanding with the A. A. A. and the A. C. A. may have 
another lease of life. Others claim that there is no chance what- 
ever of friction and that whatever difficulties may arise will 
receive amicable consideration—in fact, assurances of this sort 
are said to have been mutually interchanged. 

One significant thing is pointed to in the presence on the 
advisory board of the Manufacturers’ Contest Association of a 
member of the contest commigtee of the A. C. A. 

In the meantime T. F. Moore, of Mills & Moore, has returned 
from his Seattle visit surcharged with enthusiasm and confidence. 
A tentative route has been chosen, ont other arrangements are 
gradually being decided upon. 

One rule as first proposed has been ies so that in addition 
to the frame, the cylinders, transmissions, front and rear axles 
and crankcases will be stamped before the start, and each car 
will be allowed two complete extra sets, one to be kept for use at 
Chicago and the other at Cheyenne, Wyo. They will be held 
at these points by responsible parties. 

At Seattle the Exposition authorities will erect a building to 
house the machines, at the conclusion of the trip, for exhibition 
purposes, and railroads will file rates with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission allowing them to ship the cars back East at 
half the usual rate, and guarantee to deliver them at Chicago in 
ten days. The rules and entry blanks have been issued and the 
contest committee of the Seattle Automobile Club nominated to 
take charge of the race from the western end. 


SOME OHIO WINTER COMPETITION. 


CieveLanp, March 1.—A rough and ready go-as-you-please 
road race to Akron and return between a Cadillac and Jackson 
for $100 a side, won by the Cadillac, and a sprint to Toledo and 
back through the mud by a sealed Maxwell marked the closing 
days of the Cleveland show this year. 

There has been considerable talk between the Cadillac and 
Jackson people here of late, culminating in a challenge to the 
Jackson to race between Cleveland and Akron and return for a 
side bet. The contest, held under the auspices of the automobile 
department of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, started from the 
show building at 7 a.m. Saturday morning. The eighty miles 
was covered by the Cadillac in 5 hours 25 minutes, while the 
Jackson went into a ditch and bent the gear-shifting lever so 
badly that low speed could not be used. 

The Jackson people have come back at the Cadillac representa- 
tives with a return challenge, allowing the Cadillac people to 
make their own terms. What the final outcome will be is 1ét 
yet known. 

The Maxwell run was to test out a green car with everything 
sealed up. A four-cylinder roadster was taken off the show 
floor and pressed into service. The hood, coil box and tool box 
were sealed by the automobile editor of the Plain Dealer and 
the car started. The mud was terrible, the axles often dragging 
for miles. The machine left here Friday morning at 6 o'clock, 
and got back Sunday at 6:30 p.m., after a trip which most people 
said was impossible. Not a seal was touched during the entire 
run, and the car is now being used to demonstrate around the 
city streets. 


FORD CLAIMS PATENT INFRINGEMENT. 


Detroit, March 1.—Claiming that several automobile manufac- 
turers in their rear-axle constructions are infringing upon a basic 
patent covering this, Henry Ford, president of the Ford Company 
of this city, has threatened to bring suit against these concerns, 
the names of which are not, as yet, made public. The patent, No. 
747,909, was taken out in 1903, and, it is claimed, covers a great 
many of the rear constructions now used in prominent cars. 





Probably the first aeronautic professorship in the world 
has been instituted at Gottingen University, where Professor 
Prand! has been nominated to lecture on aeronautics in general 
and their practicability for.tnhiversal .use. 
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How E-M-F Pulled Cars Into Detroit Casino. 


ONE WAY TO CLIMB A 30 PER CENT GRADE. 


Detroit, Micu., March 1.-A. difficulty which confronted the 
management of the Detroit show the other week was how to get 
a number of the heavy cars up to the second floor, especially 
when the runway allowed by the city give a rise of 13 feet in 40, 
slightly over 30 per cent grade. It was finally accomplished by 
having LeRoy Pelletier’s E-M-F touring car attached to one end 
of a block and tackle, after a truck had failed to appear and the 
use of horses scorned. At first the car was unable to secure 
traction, its wheels spinning, even though chains: were on the 
tires. By loading a number of heavy men into the tonneau, this 
was Overcome and some very heavy cars pulled up the steep in- 
cline, one limousine weighing 5,500 pounds. 





DETROIT TO HAVE ANOTHER, YET UNNAMED. 


Detroit, March 1.—The Hudson Motor Car Company is the 
latest addition to Detroit’s automobile colony. The incorpora- 
tors of the concern are J. L. Hudson, one of Detroit's largest 
merchants, who is identified with a great number of local in- 
dustries; R. B. Jackson, George W. Dunham and R. B. Jackson, 
trustee. It is a closed corporation, with $100,000 capital, all of 
which has been paid in. Mr. Hudson will act as president. 

Mr. Jackson was formerly general manager of the E. R. 
Thomas Motor Car Company, and has been identified with the 
industry in an executive capacity for some years. George W. 
Dunham was until recently chief engineer with the Olds Motor 
Works, at Lansing, and is recognized as a designer of ability. 

Details of the car have not yet been announced. For the pres- 
efit the company will occupy the plant formerly used by the 
Northern Motor Car Company. 





Fur-coated Testers of Pierce Great Arrow Cars. 


Immune to all kinds of weather, this squad of men is employed 
by the Pierce Arrow Motor Car Hemp at Buffalo to give all of 
its cars a dash over the roads before shipping them. Two of the 
men in the picture have been with the company since it was 
started in 1901. During the recent storm, though the ground was 
covered with a foot of snow, their work was not interrupted. 
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Champion Frank Kramer in His Jackson Car. 


THE WORLD’S CHAMPION DEMONSTRATOR. 


Newark, N. J., March 1.—It is seldom that a real world’s 
champion volunteers as an automobile demonstrator, but Frank 
Kramer, the cyclist, who for three years was the amateur and 
for seven years the professional champion rider of America, be- 
sides winning one year Europe’s most important race, volun- 
teered as such at the Newark, N. J., show last week, using his 
own 40-horsepower Jackson car, to aid the Essex Automobile 
Company, from whom he purchased the machine. Kramer suc- 
cessfully filled the part of demonstrator, selling several cars. 


LOCOMOBILE HAS APPRENTICE SCHOOL. 


BripGEporT, Conn., March 1.—The graduation of employees 
as apprentice machinists is a happening which does not often 
occur, in automobile factories, but which did last week at the 
plant of the Locomobile Company of America in this city. Feel- 
ing that additional knowledge and interest on the part of its 
mechanics would benefit the company directly, a combination 
course for apprentices has been arranged so that boys who work 
in the big factory on the water front are able to go to school a 
part of four days every week. 

The school is the industrial department of the local Y. M. 
C. A., toward the maintenance of which each factory sending ap- 
prentices contributes. The Locomobile Company has _ estab- 
lished a three-year course, allowing the boys to go to the school 
two hours each day and work in the factory during the rest of 
the time. It has been so arranged that all are not away from the 
plant at the same time, and their absence is thus not greatly 
missed. They are taught simple arithmetic, algebra, mechanical 





The Lecamobile Company of America 
wp tis DIPLOMA weciares 


Tha ———SaaSSaaaaaaaSSSS SSS has completed 
the Prescribed Courge of Three Years of Apprenticeship in their 
factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, at the 





MACHINISTS’ ART ano TRADE 
@na is entitled to recognition as a Graduate Apprentice. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we hereunto set our 
" hand and the seal of 


The Lecomebile Co. of ~America 


dey of ” 


Facsimile of the Locomobile Diploma. 


drawing, geometry, grammer and similar subjects. When the 


course is completed the “graduate-apprentice at the machinist’s 
art and trade” is given a neat lithographed diploma. 
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STEADY PROGRESS OF THE COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 


HE situation to-day in the field of the self-driven or power 
T vehicle is such that the men most interested in that line 
count that day lost which does not chronicle some new or dif- 
ferent commercial vehicle installation opening up an entirely 
new field of usefulness. The largest development of the past few 
months has been in the line of municipal use as police, fire, hos- 
pital, emergency, and similar service. Not that other branches 
have stood still, but this field has shown a wonderful increase. 





Packard Truck That Has an Admirable Record for Efficient Service. 


In the transportation of passengers, in our large cities, the 
increase has been less spectacular and more on the order of slow 
but sure. Thus in suburban traffic and in the transporting of 
people between towns that have poor railroad facilities or none 
at all, the past year has shown an expansion that was particu- 
larly gratifying. In this connection, one of the accompanying 
illustrations shows an omnibus installation in Washington which 
marks the public demise of a much-despised horse service. In 
marked contrast with the evil smelling and poorly lighted old 
herdics, will be the new clean omnibus, lighted by electricity. 


Truck Undergoes Two Years of Severe Service. 


As a mark of confidence in its own product, publicly expressed, 
the excellent example of long service afforded the Packard Com- 
pany by its truck number four, is also of interest. This vehicle 
did the hardest kind of work and was subjected to all sorts of 
overloads, yet after two years of this, a single coat of paint and 
simple overhauling is the only reward it will get before being 
put to work again. 

In connection with the recent 
diatribes of the Senate, against 
automobiles for transportation, 
the point has been brought out 
that this country possesses a 
smaller number of commercia 
cars than any European country 
one might think of. This evi- 
dence of backwardness on the 
part of a nation accustomed to 
pride itself on the opposite, will 
only be dispelled by the whole- 
sale adoption of commercial 
cars. An opening wedge, per- 
haps, is the recent purchase by 
the War Department of a car 
of the light delivery type from 
a prominent Pennsylvania con- 
cern. At any rate, this car and 
its performance will be closely 
watched, not only by other de- ~~ 
partments, but by other manu- © 
facturers of this type of car 


as well. The pointers gained from this installation will be valu 
able when Uncle Sam is again in the market. Although a poor 
customer in this line, in time to come he will be a heavy buyer. 
The question is often asked: “How long will a motor truck 
stay in active commission?” An exact reply is impossible be 
cause every individual truck operates under different circum- 
stances, performs different service and may have different care. 
Examples of what some trucks have done, however, show that 
a good truck is capable of much 
longer. service than ordinarily 
would -be expected. The Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, of De- 
troit, Mich., uses its own three 
ton truck exclusively in local 


hauling. ©The Packard Com- 
pany’s truck No. 4 was put into 
service in 1907. It has been 


actually in service 522 days, dur- 
ing which it has covered 16,480 
miles. Its principal work has 
been in hauling express and 
freight between the Packard 
factory and the different rail- 
way freight depots. The truck, 
in the time it has been in use, 
has made 1,373 trips and has hauled 7,833,022 pounds of freight, 
or, approximately, 4,000 tons. Its tonnage per day has been 
7.5 (15,006 pounds) and its average tonnage per trip 2.85 (5,705 
pounds). The gasoline consumed in these 522 days of work 
has been 3,548 gallons, or on an average of 4.64 miles per gallon. 
The truck has just been put into the shop for repainting and 
overhauling, and, as soon as this is accomplished, will be placed 
again in the regular service. 


Replacing Horse-Drawn Herdics in Washington. 


A motor omnibus, the product of the H. H. Franklin Manufac- 
turing Company, has been put in service in Sixteenth street in 
Washington, the plan being to replace with such vehicles the 
horse-drawn herdics which have been in use in that street despite 
long complaint on the part of Washington people. The omnibus 
is specially built to accommodate ‘fourteen or sixteen people, 
seated along the side. It is for operation without a conductor, 
the door, at the rear, being controlled by the driver by means of 





Franklin Air-Cooled ’Bus In Service on Sixteenth Street, Washington. 
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The War Department’s Latest Recruit, an Autocar. 


Fares are deposited in a cash box of which he is in 
The car is electrically lighted and weighs 3,180 pounds. 
It is built on a chassis that is practically that of one of the 
Franklin trucks, with a lengthened wheel base, 120 inches. It 


a strap. 
charge. 


has a worm drive rear axle. 
18-horsepower. 


The engine is air-cooled and has 
The cylinders are 33% x 4 inches,, The vehicle 
is geared to run about fifteen miles an hour, and is to be in 
service 17% hours daily, running in that time 120 miles. It is 
provided with three speeds forward and a reverse; the trans- 
mission is of the progressivé type, sliding gear. The body was 
built by the Ellis Omnibus & Cab Company of Cortland, N. Y., 
and negotiations for placing the car in service were made by the 
Cook & Stoddard Company, Franklin dealer in Washington. The 
omnibus is operated by the Metropolitan Coach Company. 


Uncle Sam Takes Delivery of a Commercial Vehicle. 

The third illustration shows a car recently delivered to the 
United States War Department for use at the Frankford Arsenal 
in Philadelphia. This is a good example of the new Type XVIII 
commercial car brought out by the Autocar Company of Ard 
more, Pa., and although this type is in the nature of a departure 
fo: this firm, the happy result is best expressed by such involun- 
tary compliments, coming as the result of a searching inspection 
of the whole field by the Engineers of the War Department. 
By an examination of the cut it will be seen that the car is of the 
type in which the driver is placed over the engine thus shorten- 
ing the -effective length of the car, and what is of even greater 
value, the wheel-base, which in turn decreases the turning radius. 
In cities of many narrow streets, this latter is a great advantage 
as it allows of turning around without backing. The car has the 
additional time-saving advantage of a unit power plant which is 
quickly removable without disturbing any other part of the car. 
Thus in case of trouble, particularly where time is of first im- 
portance, the power plant is removed as a unit and another sub- 
stituted, delaying the car but-a small fraction of the time that 
would be necessary to remedy the damage. 


The body is of the box or enclosed type, with rear doors. In. 


addition, the front of the car body is open so that the driver can 
see the interior at all times, curtains being provided as a pro 
tection against inclement weather. 


Rutherford, N. J.—Three automobile stages, with a seating 
capacity of thirty each, have been put into service by the Ruther- 
ford Transit Company between the Erie Railroad station and 
various points in the borough. This company, composed mainly 
of local residents and stockholders, has been recently formed, 
with a capital of $2,000, to supply proper transportation to the 
station, and, with a low rate of fare and- fixed schedules, it is 
thought that most of the 1,500 commuters will use the stages. 
It has been estimated that it will cost $13,870 to operate the three 
cars yearly, and that the gross receipts will be $16,425. 
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TAXICABS AND A FACTORY FOR SAVANNAH. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., March 1.—Taxicabs on the streets of Sayap. 
nah will be a reality in the immediate future. Mr. Edward Wi. 
son, while at the automobile show in Detroit, closed a contrac 
for automobiles valued at more than $75,000, among them being 
six taxicabs that will be seen here as soon as the factory cap 
make the shipment. The taxicabs ordered are of the latest and 
most approved model. 

A convenience such as the taxicabs is bound to be something 
which the visitors as well as the merchants will not overlook. 

Prior to going to Detroit Mr. Wilson visited the motorboat 
show in New York, and now that he has seen what. the larger 
cities are doing, has in mind building an automobile factory to 
begin with a capital of $350,000. Mr. Wilson is the second one 
who is figuring on a factory here, and it is probable that before 
the end of the year Savannah will be found with one or more of 
the largest automobile factories in the United States. 





HOOSIERS TO HAVE TAXICABS, TOO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 1.—A taxicab service similar to that 
of other cities will be established in this city about April 1. 
The promoter of the project is Charles W. Sheetes, who has 
owned a livery stable for several years. 

Sheetes is having a concrete garage building erected about one 
mile from the center of the business district. This will be 42 
by 100 feet and will cost about $11,000. He has ordered four 
Lambert taxicabs and will add to this number later if the demand 
warrants an additional expenditure. 

It is the intention to send the cabs out only on call when the 
service is first established, but as the number of taxicabs in- 
creases, some of them will be stationed on downtown streets for 
the convenience of transient passengers. While this will be the 
first taxicab service, the city has had electric cabs for some 
years conducted by the Bird Transfer Company. This consists 
of electric cabs which have been stationed at the Union Station, 
hotels, and held at the garage for special calls. 


NEW TRUCK HAS ECONOMICAL ENGINE. 


Detroit, Micu., March 1.—The former head of the Reliance 
Motor Truck Company, which has just been sold to the General 
Motors Company, is now busily engaged in the formation of a 
new concern to manufacture an improved type of truck. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Paige in the new enterprise are H. A. Wilcox 
and Andrew Bachle, both technical experts. The new concern 
will put on the market commercial trucks, as did the Reliance 
company, but claims to have a new engine, which, while similar 
in some respects to others now being used, will include several 
improvements, on which patents have been taken out. 

The inventions, which are said to characterize the new motor 
truck to be exploited by this company, are the results of the 
experiments of several men. 

One of the features will be the consumption of less than one- 
third of the gasoline usually required. The factory, when it 1s 
built, will employ 800 men. 








CANADIAN CITIES TO HAVE TAXIES. 


MontreaL, March 1.—A company is being organized, with 4 
capitalization of $2,000,000, to operate taxicabs in Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, and Winnipeg. An investigation has already 
been instituted as to the kind of cars that will be most suitable 
for winter climate. The cabs will cost between $1,250 and $1,300 
delivered in the city. They will be of the ordinary type, the 
operator sitting above and behind. The capacity will be two 
and four persons. 

As to the tariff, which is an important matter, no definite an- 
nouncement can yet be made, for there is a by-law in force 
which forbids taxicabs being run for hire in this city. The 
promoters of this project want this law repealed. 
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Pierce Pleases Pittsburg’s Police. 


Seated in the forty-horsepower Pierce-Arrow, recently purchased by the city of Pittsburg 
for the police department, are Edward C. Lang, Director of Public Safety, at the wheel; 
Thomas A. McQuaide, Superintendent of Police; Robert P. McCurdy, manager of Banker 


Brothers Company, and Murray Livingston. 
officials are enthusiastic over their car. 


Unusual Fuel Economy.—With all the 
talk of lower-priced lower-powered cars, 
the main idea back of it all may be sum- 
med up in a single word—economy. 
This same idea is being carried forward 
now, and the matter of economy of 
maintenance is becoming one of large in- 
terest. In this respect probably the two 
largest items are tires and gasoline. The 
former may not be helped much, but the 
latter is certainly susceptible to improve- 
ment. At one stage in the industry a 
mileage of eight or nine per gallon of 
gasoline was considered very good, but 
of late superior construction has pulled 
this up to 12, 14 and even higher for an 
average on long runs, with 20 and higher 
for shorter runs under favorable con- 
ditions. Thus, in the election day con- 
test of many, perhaps hundreds, of 
Chalmers-Detroit drivers, the prize was 
awarded for a mileage of 25. Many 
made 20 and 22 miles. Recently on the 
coast a century run with six passengers 
was made in a car of this make on less 
than five gallons, ‘ 


No Necessity for a Crane.—If you pos- 
sess a good car, in particular a good elec- 
Irie, there is no necessity for a crane to 
hoist anything. The spectacle is often seen 
of the tedious process of hoisting by means 
of a horse and a windlass truck. This 
Process is quite too slow for the Lilly & 
Stalnaker Hardware Company, of Indian- 
apolis, who own a Model 43 Waverley elec- 
tric delivery wagon. Having a 500-pound 
casting to hoist to the third floor of the 
new Y. M. C. A. building in that city the 
other day, they rigged a block and tackle 
as if for a windlass, attached one end of 
the rope to the casting and the other to 
their \averley and then started up at first 
speed. \Vithout a moment's halt, and at a 
rapid pace, the Waverley moved down the 
street and the casting up to its place. It 
was all done in a jiffy, and the lever was 
hot advanced beyond first speed. 


Although delivered very recently, the police 


Apperson’s California Victory—Fur- 
ther details received upon the victory of 
Elmer Apperson in the blue ribbon auto- 
mobile event upon the Pacific Coast, the 
Pasadena-Altadena hill climb, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, show that the per- 
formance of the Jack Rabbit this year 
was even more to its credit than that of 
last February, which it also won. The 
hill is a mile and four-tenths long, with 
an average grade of 11% per cent., and 
was covered by the winner in 1:24 from 
a standing start, an average speed of a 
mile a minute being attained. In the 
1908 event the time was 1:361-5, an 
average of 5214 miles per hour. The 
trophy is a handsome cut glass bowl, pre- 
sented by the Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Southern California. Barney 
Oldfield was second in his six-cylinder 
Stearns, in 1:29%, and a Stoddard-Day- 
ton third, in 1:36 2-5. 

New Top Has Novel Feature—At 
present the enclosed body holds sway, 
but very soon the open touring body with 
folding top will be in demand. Antici- 
pating this, limousine bodies designed 
for touring over a protracted period of 
time have many novel features. The 
latest of these, a top that is practically 
removable, is found in the 50-horsepower 
Isotta-Franchini which Lewis A. Riley, 
president of a big Philadelphia trans- 
portation company, purchased from J. 
M. Quinby & Co., of Newark, N. J., the 
limousine body being made by the same 
firm. Mr. Riley has planned an exten- 
sive tour abroad for this coming season 
in his new car, and when in mountainous 
country can have part of the top rolled 
back, thus permitting an unobstructed 
view of the mountain peaks which tower 
above in every direction. 

Packard Will Use Shock Absorbers.— 
Time was when the necessity for any 
form of shock absorber was not granted, 
but had to be proven, being a disputed 
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point. To-day the opposite view holds, in 
that all of the best cars are fitted with 
a form of “jolt” preventer. This right- 
about-face has taken place in the last 
three years, and, although gradual, is 
none the less permanent. The announce- 
ment, therefore, by the Hartford Sus- 
pension Company that for 1910 every 
Packard automobile will be equipped at 
the factory with the Truffault-Hartford 
shock absorbers does not come entirely 
as a surprise, but as a further evidence 
that automobile manufacturers as a whole 
are appreciating that anything they can 
do to make their cars ride easier and 
give better satisfaction is money well in- 
vested. 


Hagstrom Company Increases Stock.— 
An increase in its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $150,000 has been voted upon 
favorably by the stockholders of the 
Hagstrom Bros. Mfg. Co., of Lindsborg, 
Kan., manufacturers of the Hagstrom 
patent inside blow-out patch and other 
specialties. The directors of the firm 
are William Hagstrom, president; Em- 
anuel Hagstrom, secretary; Gustaff Hags- 
trom, treasurer; N. J. Thorstenberg, vice- 
president, and A. A. Abercrombie, Gust 
Eskwall and A. E. Agrelius. Plans for 
extensive additions and alterations around 
the factory have been made, including the 
building of a garage and salesroom, where 
the agency for a number of medium-priced 
cars will be placed. 

Light Delivery for Library.—Follow- 
ing the example of the Chicago and other 
large libraries, the Minneapolis institu- 
tion will hereafter be served by a gaso- 
line vehicle. Kemp Brothers, agents for 
the Brush runabouts and package wag- 
ons, have recently closed a contract for 
a light delivery wagon to be used in the 
delivery service of the public library aua 
its branches. This deal was put through 
after several convincing demonstrations 
had been made of the ability of the little 
wagon to waltz through the heavy drifts 
of snow and rough going now found in 
all sections of the city. The little wagon 
did the work of two horses and saved 
nearly 50 per cent. of the time in so doing. 

Diamond Tires On White House 
Cars.—The makers of Diamond tires, ac- 
cording to C. B. Myers, of the factory, 
are well pleased with the representation 
which this make has received lately from 
officialdom in Washington. Mr. Myers 
says, “We have the equipment on the 
cars to be used by President Taft at the 
White House, on Speaker Cannon’s per- 
sonal machine, and also upon the Peer- 
less limousine which was exhibited in 
the Cleveland show and has since then 
been shipped to Washington for Vice- 
President Sherman. On this car we have 
also marsh rims with quick-detachable 
tires.” 

First Show at San Jose.—Following 
the larger cities, the smaller towns are 
being infected with the show microbe. 
The latest to “take” out on the Coast is 
San Jose, which held its first automobile 
show recently. Previous to the opening 
a street parade was held, in which not 
less than fifty cars participated. For the 
exhibition the Auditorium Rink was util- 
ized, but even this was insufficient, in 
view of the crowds attending. Consider- 
ing that this was a first “offense,” that 
sort of a reception was particularly 
gratifying to the promoters and assured 
the annual continuance of the affair. 

New Toledo Company to Build Elec- 
trics—The Ohio Electric Carriage Com- 
pany, to build electric automobiles of the 
coupe style, has been formed by prom- 
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inent Toledo business men. Options have 
been taken on two or three factories 
here, but it is likely than an entirely new 
plant will be erected to produce the car, 
which will be known as the Ohio. H. P. 
Dodge, who has been a leading spirit in 
the preliminary work, will be the general 
manager, and incorporation papers are 
now ready to be sent to the Secretary of 
State. 


A Pertinent Correction—Talk about 
geography made to order. In the hurry of 
getting out a big issue like that of February 
II, relative to the Chicago show, firms are 
sometimes inadvertently shifted from one 
town to another. Sometimes, too, this does 
not please, strange to say. For instance, in 
the issue mentioned above we moved the 
W. H. McIntyre Company to South Bend, 
Ind. Now it seems that this company do 
not like that town, so we hasten to move 
them back to Auburn, Ind, where they were 
before we started to experiment with the 
map. 


Hartford Shock Absorbers at New Or- 
leans.—Truffault-Hartford shock absorb- 
ers have figured in more races and rec- 
ord-breaking trials during the recent 
Mardi Gras automobile race meet at 
New Orleans. They were the equipment 
of the Fiat Cyclone, which made the ten- 
mile track record, and won a consider- 
able number of all the events, and they 
were used also upon the Knox Giant, 
which Mrs. J. N. Cuneo used, and with 
which she won a number of events and 
always figured well up among the finish- 
ers, 


Touring in Cuba—That the term of 
office of Governor Magoon, who has just 
returned from Cuba, had a good effect 
upon the roads of the island is well 
shown by the number of American auto 
enthusiasts now making winter trips over 
the ideal highways. overnor Magoon 
changed them from cart paths to 60-feet 
wide macadam roads, and one of the 
number now touring over them is Dr. 
Munyon, of Philadelphia, in a Lozier 
limousine. 


New Metropolitan Supply House.— 
The Weaver-Ebling Automobile Com- 
pany, composed of Raymond H. Weaver, 
who was formerly with the supply de- 
partment of Wycoff, Church & Part- 
ridge, and R. W. Ebling, of New York 
City, has been formed to carry on a busi- 
ness in automobile supplies. A full line 
of all kinds of sundries will be handled 
from the firm’s location, on Broadway 
at Seventy-ninth street, New York City. 


A. M. T. A. Elected Officers.—The 
board of directors of the Automobile and 
Motor Trades Association, a Rochester, 
N. Y. organization, met recently and 
elected officers for the ensuing year. 
These were the men chosen: President, 
John A. Breyfogle; vice-president, Will- 
iam S. Graham; secretary, Frank Peck; 
treasurer, Sidney B. Roby. A meeting 
will be ‘held shortly, at which President 
Breyfogle will announce his committees. 

Auto Races for York, Pa—J. Allen 
Heaney, an inventor of York, Pa., is ar- 
ranging plans for a number of local race 
meets, both on track and road. The first 
would be a speed contest of 50 or 100 
miles on roads leading to York with a 
prize of $100 to the winner. A second 
race of 15 or 20 miles. will be held upon 
the track of the York County Agricul- 
tural Society, while the third has not as 
yet been decided. ; 

Will Build to Order.—Nilson-Miller 
Co,, of Hoboken, N. J., recently incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000, is lo- 
cated at 1300 Hudson street, in the shop 
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formerly occupied by W. D. Forbes & 
Co. and will conduct an engineering and 
general machine shop business, making 
a specialty of designing and building, to 
order, electrical apparatus, gasoline en- 
gines, etc., for commercial vehicle, ma- 
rine and stationary use. 

Walter Plant Will Make Roebling 
Cars Only.—At a meeting of the Walter 
Automobile a as held last week at the 
East Trenton, N. J., plant, it was settled 
that the Roebling-Planche car exclusively 
will be built at this works. A number of 


hands were taken on and the cars as shown . 


at the Garden show will be turned out in 
larger numbers. 


IN AND ABOUT THE AGENCIES. 


New Agencies for York Pullman.— 
H. R. Averill salesagent for the York 
Motor Car Company, the manufacturers 
of the Pullman automobiles, has returned 








Stoddard-Dayton’s New York Home. 
The illustration shows the new home of the 


Stoddard-Dayton in New York City. The 
building is located on Fifty-seventh Street, 
near Broadway, next door to the old store. 








to the factory after a two-months’ trip 
around to various automobile shows and 
reports the establishment of agencies in 
the following cities: Chicago, Ill.; To- 
peka, Kan.; St. Louis, Mo.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Dallas, Tex., and 
New Orleans, La. Later a_ branch 
house will probably be opened in Chi- 
cago. The factory is now running night 
as well as day to fill orders. 

Elmore, Philadelphia—Elmore popu- 
larity in Philadelphia and the East is 
Signified by the recent acquisition by 
Gawthrop & Wister, the Quaker City 
agents, of a large subsidiary establish- 
ment at 223-225 North Sixteenth street, 
which will be solely devoted to garage 
purposes, the “Row” quarters at 244 
North Broad street to be used hereafter 
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only as salesrooms for the rapidi ; 
ing local business. In addition, W. W 
Gawthrop, who is Elmore sales m 
for the Atlantic coast States, has estab- 
lished a main sales office in the Bulletin 
building, opposite the City Hall. 

Remy Magnetos, Chicago.—A branch 
distributing house has been establishej 
at 1400-1402 Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
under the management of Major B 
Hawxhurst. An expert magneto me 
chanic will be sent from the factory to 
assist Mr. Hawxhurst and the company 
will be prepared to install magnetos op 
old cars. The Remy Electric Company 
opened a branch distributing office jn 
New York some time ago. Fhe demand 
for Remy motor ignition systems has re- 
sulted in the factory and office forces 
being almost doubled as well as new 
agencies established. 

Factory Sales Corporation, Chicago, 
has taken on as an addition to their 
present line of accessories, the product 
of the New York Coil Company. This 
comprises both high and low tension 
coils in all the various forms applicable 
to automobile, marine and_ gasoline 
engines, also a special motor-cycle coil 
and wireless telegraph coil. A specialty 
is a multiple coil with master vibrator 


_for use in connection with low-tension 


magneto, although it is equally appli- 
cable to battery service. 

Renault, Chicago.—Owing to a large 
increase of business in Renault cars 
handled in Chicago, the Renault branch 
has arranged to have a building erected 
for it at 1606 Michigan avenue, with 
large showrooms, repair shop and spare 
parts department. During the Chicago 
show Mr. Lacroix received from the 
Auto Taxicab Company, which operates 
the Renault taxi service, an order for 
thirty more cabs. 

Moline Agencies.—The Moline Auto- 
mobile Company, of East Moline, IIL, has 
appointed these new agents: Cambridge, 
[ll., P. A. Johnson; Monee, IIl., George S. 
Miller; Joliet, Ill, O. S. Viner; Walcott, 
Ia, J. H. Strohbeen; Coffeeville, Kan., 
Isham Hardware Company; Bloomfield, 
Neb., Bloomfield Auto Company ; Santa Fé, 
N. Mex., O. W. Alexander. 

Fisk Tires, Philadelphia—The Berg- 
doll Company, which is operating thirty 
taxicabs in Philadelphia, has just closed 
a contract with the local Fisk represen- 
tatives to equip all their cabs with 32 
by 4%-inch Fisk tires. The Bergdollites 
have figured that this size tire gives bet- 
ter service on taxicabs than anything 
larger or smaller. 

Mitchell, Pittsburg—The Pittsburg 
Mitchell Company is the name of the 
new firm that will handle the Mitchell 
cars in this city. The new firm is com- 
posed of A. X. Phelan, a well-known 
Pittsburger, and R. L. Flynn, formerly 
with A ee Mitchell agency at Washing- 
ton, : 


Morgan & Wright, New York City— 
The business of selling “good tires” has 
increased so that Morgan & Wright of 
New York have been compelled to move 
from their old location at 214 West 
Forty-seventh street into more commo- 
dious quarters. They are now at 1849 
Broadway. 


Lozier Agencies.—Three new agencies 
for Lozier cars have been established, in 
line with a policy of moving into West- 
ern territory. They are: Horicon, Wis. 
Williard V. B. Campbell; Franklin, Pa. 
Franklin Motor Car Company; Columbus. 
O., Samuel A. Esswein, 24 West Broad 
street. 
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Reliable Dayton, Memphis, Tenn.—A 
branch house, office, repository and 
salesroom has been opened at 335-337 
Poplar avenue, Memphis, by the Reli- 
able Dayton Motor Car Company, of 
Chicago. At the opening held recently 
a large amount of business was done. 

Midland, New Jersey.—The agency for 
the Midland car, made in Moline, IIL, 
has been taken by E. K. Conover, of 
Paterson, N. J. Mr. Conover will have 
the entire State as his field, and from 
salesrooms in Newark and Paterson will 
establish sub-agencies. 

Continental Tires, Kansas City, Mo.— 
The list of distributors of Continental 
tires and tire materials has been aug- 
mented by the addition of the Columbus 
Buggy Company at 810-14 Walnut 
street, who will have the states of Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma. 

Trojan Tires, Philadelphia.—The Phil- 
adelphia Rubber Tire Company, 680 
North Broad street, has taken the local 
agency for Trojan clincher and solid 
tires. Samuel Levy, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Auto Tire Repair Com- 
pany, is manager. 

Matheson, Rauch & Lang, Denver.— 
F. S. Vreeland is at the head of a new firm 
formed to handle the Matheson gasoline 
and Rauch & Lang electric cars in Denver. 
Headquarters have been secured at No. 
1643 Court place. 

Petrel, Chicago—R. D. Loose, who 
has the Chicago agency for the Pitts- 
burg “Six,” has added the Petrel, a 
moderate-priced car made by the Petrel 
Motor Car Company, of Kenosha, Wis., 


* to his list. 
Jewel, Chicago and Toledo—New 
agencies have been established in the 


West by the Jewel Motor Car Company 
as follows: Chicago, S. H. Peterson-& 
Company, 1229 Michigan avenue; Toledo, 
0., Standard Garage Company. 

Nadall, Detroit and Columbus.—The 
General Sales Company of Detroit has 


‘ taken the sole representation for the Nadall 


product. In the future this concern will be 
represented in Columbus, O., by the Cur- 
tin-Williams Company. 

Apperson, Pittsburg.—The agency for 
the well-known Apperson line, including 
the famous Jackrabbit, has been taken 
by Wainwright & Bratton, proprietors 
of the Pittsburg Automobile Hospital. 


_Columbus Electric, New York City.— 
The famous firm of horse dealers, Fiss, 
Derr & Carroll, have opened an auto- 
mobile department and are the Eastern 
distributers for Columbus electrics. 


Great Weste Chicago.—The Great 
Western Motor Car Company, the local 
agent for the Great Western’ cars, has 
moved its office and salesroom from 
1325 to 1253 Michigan avenue. 

Reo and Kisselkar, Beloit, Wis.— 
George F. Beedle and Allen Daerham- 
mer have formed a partnership to handle 
in Beloit the Reo oa Kisselkar. 

Maxwell, Columbus, O.—G. J. Stark 
and R. F. Baker, composing the firm of 
Stark & Baker, have taken the agency 
in Columbus for the Maxwell. 

National, Columbus, O.—Robert Boda 
has signed for the National agency in 
Central Ohio. 


SOME BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


New York Car and Truck Company.— 
edules in bankruptcy of the New 
York Car and Truck Company, manu- 
facturer of automobiles and car trucks 
at Kingston, N. Y¥., of which Orlando 
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F. Thomas of New York, was president, 
show liabilities of $496,580, of which 
$300,603 are secured, $7,171 for taxes, and 
2,829 for wages, and nominal assets of 
2,821,742, consisting of factory property 
and plant, $2,500,000; actual value un- 
known, mortgaged for $308,000; stock, 
$86,558; accounts, $11,885; notes, $2,450; 
cash in bank, $724; office furniture, $125, 
and shares of stock in other corpora- 
tions, $220,000. Among the creditors are 
the Morton Trust Company, $220,000, 
secured; Trust Company of America, as 
trustee for bondholders, $20,000; se- 
cured; Hudson Trust Company, $20,000; 
Consolidated National Bank, $72,239: 
Robert Bernard, $7,000, secured; H. G. 
Lewis, $6,000, and T. J. Lewis, $6,000. 

Cadillac Automobile Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind—A fire, starting from an 
explosion of gasoline, destroyed 14 ma- 
chines and gutted the building occupied 
by the Cadillac Automobile Company, 23 
East Ohio street. The loss on the build- 
ing was about $1,000, while the contents 
were valued at $17,000. 

Rainier Motor Car Company, New 
York and Saginaw.—Schedules in bank- 
ruptcy of this company show liabilities 
of $200,355, as against nominal assets of 
$283,818. There are also unliquidated 
claims for damages aggregating $80,292, 
the actual value of which is unknown. 

Crescent Motor Car Company, Chi- 
cago.—E. C. Buell was recently appoint- 
ed receiver of the Crescent company, 
following the filing of a petition in bank- 
ruptcy by its creditors. According to 
the latter, the liabilities aggregate Bg 
000, while the assets are only $6,000. 

F. F. Goodman, New York City.— 
Schedules in bankruptcy of Frederick F. 
Goodman, Inc., conducting an auto gar- 
age at 53 West 93d street, show liabili- 
ties of $14,000 and nominal assets of 
$5,476. 


RECENT BUSINESS CHANGES. 


American Distributing Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.—After March 1 the 
American Distributing Company, for- 
merly of Cleveland, will be located at 
207 West South street, Indianapolis, 
from which point it will continue to act 
as exclusive sales manager for the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Hayes 
Wheel Company, Lewis Spring & Axle 
Company, Jackson Drop Forging Com- 
pany, American Gear & Mfg. Co., Elyria 
Machine Parts Company, Kinsler-Ben- 
nett Company and the Sparks-Withing- 
ton Company. 


Jones Speedometer, Hartford, Conn.— 
Temporarily, the Jones speedometer is 
without an office in Hartford. On Tues- 
day, February 25, fire rendered its 
branch at 284 Trumbull street, in that 
city, uninhabitable for the time being, 
and pending repairs the New York City 
headquarters will take care of the Con- 
necticut trade. 

Morgan & Wright, New York City.— 
Owing to the large increase in business, 
the Metropolitan branch of this Detroit 
rubber house has been compelled to 
move from its old location to more com- 
modious quarters, at 1849 Broadway, 
right in the heart of automobile row. 

Foss-Hughes, Baltimore—The Foss- 
Hughes Motor Car Company have leased 
the large store at 533 North Howard 
street, where the salesrooms for the 
Pierce Arrow cars will be removed as 
soon as the extensive repairs now being 
made. are completed. 

Providence, R. I—There has been a 
change in the personnel of the Dauer 
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Auto Company. George E. Foster is 
now secretary and treasurer, while W. S. 
Achorn will act in the capacity of man- 
ager. The Franklin agency will be re- 
tained. 

Boston, Mass.—The Ajax Tire Com- 
pany, Boston branch, has moved from 
Boyleston street to Park square, near 
the Motor Mart. C. H. Cooper is the 
local manager. 

C. W. Leavitt & Company, New York 
City.—After March 20 this firm, dealers 
in ores, metals and alloys, will be lo- 
cated in the Hudson Terminal, at 30 
Church street. 


PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 


Harry S. Howlett, who has been 
identified with some of the largest tire 
manufacturers in the New England 
States, has assumed charge of the Jones 
Speedometer office in Boston. Manager 
Howlett will promote the Jones inter- 
ests throughout the New England terri- 
tory, where he is well and favorably 
known in the trade. He was formerly 
engaged with the Diamond Rubber 
Company, and more recently with the 
Fisk Rubber Company’s Boston branch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Firestone Go South— 
President H. S. Firestone, of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Firestone, left Akron this 
week for a journey to Southern lands, to 
be gone until April 1. After some days 
spent in New York, at the Firestone 
agency at Havana, Cuba, and other 
points in that island, they will return to 
Miami, Fla., and sail from there to the 
Bahamas, returning in time for the speed 
contest at Ormond and Daytona beaches. 

J. Stewart Smith, formerly with Emil 
Grossman, now as general manager of 
the Standard Sales Company, has opened 
New York City offices at 1779 Broad- 
way, at Fifty-seventh street, as successor 
to the T. C. & W. L. Fry Company, 
handling the Fry magneto and spark 
plug. 

Ralph P. Dowse, of Chicago, has suc- 
ceeded to the position of manager of the 
Detroit branch of the G. & J. Tire Com- 
pany, taking effect March 1. He is well 
acquainted in the trade and familiar with 
the G. & J. tire, having spent several 
years on the road for that company. 

Evans C. Church, who for several years 
has held the position of assistant man- 
ager at the Philadelphia White Company 
branch, has succeeded Max R. Greene 
as manager. The latter goes to New 
York, where he will join the sales force 
of the Carl H. Page & Company. 

L. G. Nilson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Nilson, Miller Company, . 
1300 Hudson street, Hoboken, N. J. Mr. 
Nilson was formerly chief engineer for 
the Strang Gas Electric Car Company 
and will continue to act for the company 
in an advisory capacity. 

C. J. Connolly is now on the sales 
force of the Mutual Auto Accessories 
Company, and will cover the territory 
formerly covered when he was on the 
traveling force of the Motor Car Equip- 
ment Company. 

F. L. Fuller, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Chadwick branch, is back at his 
desk after a season of recuperation at 
Atlantic City from a severe attack of ty- 
phoid fever. 


Charles A. Monson has accepted a 
position with the Gray & Davis Lamp 
Company. He was formerly with the 
G. & J. people as manager of the: De- 
troit branch. 
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RECENT TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Pope Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn.— 
The Pope-Hartford catalog has 24 pages. 
The cover, a masterpiece of its kind, was 
designed by Thomas Sindelar of New York 
City. The design represents a female figure 
draped with a veil, holding in the out- 
stretched left hand a Pope-Hartford car and 
in the right, a palm branch. The idea con- 
veys speed, the face showing excitement and 
the veil, motion. In the distant background 
are factories. The whole is printed in black 
on rhododendron telanian blue paper with 
high lights in white and background in gold. 
The inside illustrations are printed from due 
tone plates, black over buff, the resulting 
effect being of a highly artistic and pleasing 
nature. There is a handsome sub-cover and 
the inside pages are of “superfine” paper. 
The treatment of the subject-matter consists 
of the use of full pages for the complete cars, 
showing the various touring car, roadster, 
pony tonneau, and enclosed bodies, while 
detailed cuts scattered through the opposite 
pages cover the mechanical features. With 
the exception of the engine, these are small, 
but this important part of the car is given 
nearly two whole pages. By using cuts of 
this large size, the essential features are 
made very prominent, allowing a close in- 
spection. Not the least interesting portion 
of the book is the last section devoted to 
commercial cars. There both the olice 
patrol and ambulance are pictured and well 
described also. 


H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y.— 
In the wonderfully improved press work be- 
ing used in the newer catalogues it is hard 
indeed to select any one feature that stands 
out more prominently than the others. The 
1909 book of Franklin Motor Cars is a strik- 
ing example of this. Carried through the 

, book is a border effect in very soft tones, 
these borders being a series of different rural 
scenes, starting with a broad, tree-lined, 
winding drive up to a palatial country home 
and ending with just a glimpse of a car, a 
Franklin naturally, going in a garage. The 
numerous illustrations depict the parts and 
features common to all Franklin cars, to- 
gether with this coming season’s line of 
bodies. The newer details are an X-ray 
picture of the steering gear, the magneto, 
oiler, wood frame and clean dashboard. Four 
full page color plates showing the Franklin 
“en tour,” at a polo game, hill climbing in 
the fall of the year and the closed car in 
winter source, increase the artistic effect. 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis.— 
This new catalogue covering the 1909 product 
is distinctive in that, aside from the cover, 
all of the artistic trimmings usual to these 
are omitted so that the work is a short very 
business-like mention of the articles manu- 
factured with all of the usual superlative 
boasting left out. A few pages at the front 
are devoted to a clear exposition of the 
Bresnard system of light projection and 
eclipsing for which this concern has the ex- 
clusive rights. Of pleasing appearance to the 
motorists who do not keep a chaffeur as well 
as the chauffeurs themselves, is the new black 
patent leather finish. This is impervious to 
heat and moisture, besides being fully as 
durable as any body finish. Mention is also 
made of the short focus mangin mirror re- 
flectors used on all of the better lamps. An 
insert sheet describes the new motorcycle 
headlight recently produced. 


The White Company, Cleveland, O.—Bulle- 
tin 13, just off the press, the cover of which 
we show herewith, is as might be judged by 
the cover, rather an exposition of the factory 
methods and men behind the car than a cata- 
logue. Insert cuts liberally scattered through 
this 26-page booklet show scenes in the new 

. shop buildings, machines and groups of ma- 
chines both idle and at work. These little 
side lights on a famous product show that 
there is nothing to hide, even the daily work 
and the machines that do it being a source 
of pride. Not the least of the cuts is one 
of the locker rooms showing the wash-stands. 
This is right in line with the betterment 
work being done by all of the larger fac- 
tories for their own good incidentally, and 
that of the men directly. A capable descrip- 
tion of the plant by R. T. Clegg amplifies the 
pictures. 


National Tube Company, Pittsburg, Pa.— 
This is really not a catalogue but a descrip- 
tion of the process of making Shelby steel 
tubing. The illustrations are fine on a very 
heavy book paper and illustrate in full detail 
the principal operations through which a 
billet of open-hearth steel passes on its way 
to become a seamless cold-drawn steel tube. 
Beginning with the view of a pile of steel 
billets, the process is followed through the 
centering, piercing, sawing, hot rolling, point- 
ing, cold drawing, and annealing processes. 
The finished stock, the various shops, and 
many of the smaller details are expanded 
and illustrated, also. A very simple and 
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right-to-the-point discussion or write-up of 
the whole process amplifies the pictures. 


Moline Automobile Company, East Moline, 
ilt!.—The car for anywhere, the Moline Models 
K and M for 1909, are described in full in 
the new catalogue. A very attractive heavy 
brown cover with the word ‘‘Moline”’ in large 
white raised letters houses it, while between 
the catalogue and the cover is an attractively 
designed sub-cover green upon brown. The 
text in green type with black sub-heads 
describes the detailed features of these two 
models, considerable space being devoted to 
the unit power plant and three-point sus- 
pension idea, featured in both. Following the 
modern trend toward commercial wagons. 
Model M is also fitted with a light delivery 
body in place of a tonneau. 


Moon Motor Car Company, St. Louis.—The 
attractive design shown herewith covers the 
1909 catalogue of Moon cars. The feature of 
this is the use of the outlines of the lamps 
as the two “‘o’s” in the name of the car. The 
subject-matter itself is equally as attractive 
as the cover. A very common sense feature 
appears in this for the first time; namely. 
the division of the subject-matter into two 
parts, the first being the general non-tech- 
nical write-up, and the second the technical 
description. The larger illustration shows 
the bodies and completed cars, prominent 
among which is the new Brevette body, while 
the smaller cuts illustrate the various units 
and parts. 


Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.—A re different catalogue under 
the name of “Cup Winners. 1908,’ shows 
some very effective and tasty press work. 
The center of each page, the only portion 
printed upon, is of white and the type black. 
but the border of each page is of a buff 
shade. The wide border and different color 
make the central portion of the page stand 
out very distinctly. The text refers to the 
records of the Fisk bolted-on tires and re- 
movable rims in hill, road, and track con- 
tests during the past season, which the il- 
lustrations amplify. Among the interesting 
photos are the Knox and Thomas Vanderbilt 
racers. 


Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.—In a small 6x9 catalogue of 32 pages 
this company has presented in concise and 
ready reference form the details and specifi- 
cations of the various models now produced. 
The six-cylinder constant torque engine is 
dwelt upon briefly, as is also the unit power 
plant and three-point support. The four 
models for the coming year are the big and 
little ‘‘six,” continued from last year, and a 
new “four,” larger and more powerful than 
last season’s Model R. Not the least inter- 
esting thing in the book is the list of twenty 
rules for automobiles by Dave Hennon Mor- 
ris, reproduced in the back of the book. 


New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn.— 
The latest catalogue from the press of this 
firm is a new departure in itself. Besides 
exploring every possible feature of the New 
Departure two-in-one bearings by very in- 
teresting pictures and well written text, all 
of the mechanical statements made are 
proven in foot notes. The latter are written 
in as simple language as is possible to use and 
prove the point so that the book will be of 
equal interest to the technical man or de- 
signer and the layman with little knowledge 
of technical points. The illustrations are 
well chosen to illustrate the point named. 


Continental Caoutchouc Company, New 
York City, is distributing a book relative to 
Continental Ready-Flated tires, the method 
of treatment in which is unique. On one 
page will be found photographs of two let- 
ters of recommendation, while unon the op- 
posite page will be found photographs of the 
two cars in question plainly showing the 
Continental tires in place. These include 
many racing cars prominent in the Brighton 
Beach and Briarcliff races, as well as the 
new fire-wagon for the Detroit Fire Depart- 
ment. The whole makes an excellent and 
convincing exposition. 


Reliable Dayton Motor Car Co., Chicago.— 
The first real successor to the horse is the 
statement or rather the phrase used on the 
title of this brown cover booklet. The re- 
pe | 23 pages are devoted to proving this 
as well as incidentally enlarging on the 
good features of construction used in this 
motor buggy. An insert folder labelled ‘‘Pic- 
torial and Written Evidence.”’ has some very 
ecunnin pictures of the Reliable Dayton 
acquitting itself well in bad piaces, such as 
hub deep in the mud. through 18 inches of 
water, deep sand, etc. 


Apple Electric Company, Dayton, 0.—Bul- 
letin 3 describes the Apple ignition and light- 
ing system, and Bulletin 4 portable storage 
batteries. In the former the dynamo-float- 
ing storage battery ignition system is illus- 
trated by line diagram and cuts of the parts, 
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which consist of the dynamo, volt a 

and storage battery. The second pb 
goes into the details of the battery. is 
so made as to be acid proof both outside anq 
inside. 

The Cameron Motor Company, New y, 
City, sales agent for the Cameron air- 
car, is distributing a large folder descriptiy, 
of their 1909 lines. This includes four 
with the usual line of bodies and vary 
price from $900 for the Model 14 four-cylinder 
runabout, to $1,500 for Model 11 six-cylinder 
touring car. The air-cooled motor ig {ilys- 
trated and described in full, as is also the 
patented transmission, which allows of direc; 
drive on all speed. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 
O.—This 9 by 12 pamphlet is not exactly a 
catalogue, but rather an expansive exposition 
of the idea pictured on the cover. This is 
in the nature of proof of and reasons for the 
statement, ‘“‘We need the dealers and the 
dealers need us.’’ The air-bottle, red sgeai 
inner tube, universal rim, and other features 
shown on the cards are enlarged upon in 
language that should be very persuasive to 
the dealer contemplating a move or a change 
in this line. 


Columbia Lubricants Company, New York 
City.—A pocket-sized book of 32 pages is of- 
fered as “evidence” of the reliability and ef- 
ficiency of Monogram oils. This is a series of 
pictures of famous races and equally famous 
drivers with commendatory letters from the 
latter relative to the performance of “Mono- 
gram” in these races. A couple of new pic- 
tures of the Savannah course, Robertson 
driver of the Vanderbilt winning Locomobile, 
and others are of live interest. 


The Waverly Company, Indianapolis, tnd. 
is sending out a neat little booklet descriptive 
of the Waverly electric carriages. This is 
5x6 in size, printed on a heavy book pe r, 
and covered with blue on which the go t- 
ters stand out very effectively. The full line 
as described is too extensive for mention 
here, so it will suffice to say there is a car 
for every need. The driving system, the con- 
troller, and some other mechanical features 
are lightly touched upon. 


Olliver & Worthington, San Francisco, Cal. 
—The special pocket edition of the 1909 cata- 
logue of automobile and motorcycle supplies 
is 4x9 in size, designed to slip in the side 
pocket. This firm handles Merkal motor- 
cycles, Breeze carbureters, Champion ignition 
supplies, and the product of many other 
prominent accessory and rt manufacturers, 
on the Western coast. he catalogue itself 
. pages describes these products in de- 
tail. 


Eck Dynamo & Motor Company, Belleville, 
N. J., is responsible for a flexible leather- 
covered catalogue of pocket size with pro- 
vision for additional sheets. Those included 
within the covers for present distribution are 
descriptive of the d.c. dynamos and motors 
built by this firm. Other leaflets up to 54 in 
number describe the company’s other prod- 
ucts, which are converters, fans, switch- 
boards, and other similar electrical products. 


R. B. F. Ball Bearings.—The International 
Engineering Company of New Jersey presents 
the 1909 catalogue of the Société Francaise 
Des Roulements A Billes, whose radical and 
thrust ball bearings sell in this country. 
Tables of sizes in both millimeters and inches 
are given, as well as instructions for mount- 
ing and a very complete table of equivalents. 
This firm also has the agency for the well- 
known Lemione products. 


Gaeth Automobiles.—Pictures have been 
made to tell the story of the Gaeth, the 
cover of the pamphlet issued under the title 
of “Advance Showing, 1909,” having its front 
cover appropriately illustrated with a view 
of the Gaeth entry in the last A. A. A. tour, 
while its perfect score certificate is repro- 
duced on the back. The contents consists 
are of illustrations of the different Gaeth 
models. 


Stromberg Motor Devices Company, Chi- 
cago, is distributing a simple little leaflet 
showing Type A&B carbureters in view an 
in cross section; the latter explaining the 
detailed construction of these very success- 
ful devices. Both types are fitted with glass 
foot chambers, venture shaped internal walls 
for the vaporizing chamber and other dis- 
tinctive Stromberg features. 

The Empire Automobile Tire Co., Trenton, 
N. J.—This is a calendar which is being dis- 
tributed gratis to the trade. The design 
an Empire tire in black upon a pure white 
ground. Within the tire is a large pure 
white cat, the lettering being ‘‘nine lives. 
Empire tires wear longest.” It is an unusua 
and effective piece of advertising. 


Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Ltd., New 
York City, dealers in machinery hardware, 
tools and supplies have recently issued 4 sc | 
catalogue of automobile tools, a copy, % 
which may be had from them for the asking. 
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